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GRAMOPHONES AND RECORDS 
TO H.M. THE KING 


They gave their only public concert this 
season on March gist at the Royal Albert 
Hall, which was filled to capacity. With these 
records you can enjoy a recital at will. 


Sonata No. 42 in A Major, K.526- - Mozart 
DB 2057-8 
Sonata in A Major, Op. 47 (“ Kreutzer”) 
DB 2409-12 Beethoven 
ee Sonata in A Major - - = César Franck 
DB 2742-5 
Sonata in F Major, K.376 - - = Mozart 
DB 3552-3 
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Here’s a clever answer to your record storage problem—the new lightweight - 
portable IM/RAK. Holds up to 50 records, 10 in. and 12 in., yet requires 
little more space than a medium-sized table lamp. Every 
record easy to get at. Every division individually numbered. Records held 
firmly in position by resilient sprung steel divisions, covered with plastic 
material, and each record cushioned at points of contact. 
Finished in a wide choice of gay modern colours. And as 
your record library grows you can add on new units just like a unit bookcase! 
Price 29s. 6d., plus 6s, 5d. purchase tax. 


For details of your nearest supplier write to: 





ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 112 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Museum 5944. 
DUSTPROOF STORAGE. 


Here you see the optional 
transparent plastic cover 


which slips neatly Over the RAK 
record in the IM/RAK and ASK TO SEE THE NEW 
ensures completely dustproof a 


storage. Price 7s. 9d., plus 
is. 83d. purchase taz. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS IM LONG-PLAYING NEEDLES 
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™ aNJOrte Lawrence 


Soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera, New York, with Ivor Newton, piano 

So willst du des Armen, opus 33, No. 5 from “ Romanzen Aus Tiecks Magelong ”’ (Brahms) 
Der Schmied, opus 19, No. 4 (Brahms) 

Nicht mehr zu dir zu gehen, opus 32, No. 2 (Brahms) 

Sung in German, M series, 10 inch record M598 
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Pierre FOURNIER 


(Cello) 
Piano accompaniment by Gerald Moore 
© man, bemoan thy grievous — 
(a) The old year has passed aw 
(b) When we are in deepest n 
(Bach arr. Fournier) 


DB 6372 
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JOHN HARGREAVES 
with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
cond. by Warwick Braithwaite 
Prince Igor’s Aria—No Rest, No oe Car61 
(“‘ Prince Igor.’’) Borodin - 35 


GINETTE NEVEU 


Piano accompaniment by Jean Neveu 


Danse Espagnole. de Falla - - 
Hora Stacato. Dinicu - - - }DA 1865 









EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 
GEORGE TREMAIN 


(Melodeo 
NORTH SKELTON & BOOSBECK LONG SWORD 
DANCES (YORKS) 


B 9539-40 











CLAUDIO ARRAU 
For full details — see front cover 


MARIA CANIGLIA 
with Orchestra of the Royal Opera House, Rome 


Voi lo sapete, o mamma (“Cavalleria 


Rusticana’’):; Ebben? ne andro lontana 
(“La Wally”) - - - - DB6351 


BENIAMINO GIGLI 
with the Royal Opera House Orchestra, Covent Garden 


Ah! dispar, vision (“‘ Manon ’’) 
Ah! non mi ridestar (“ Werther ”) }DB 6346 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF THE 
AUGUSTEO, ROME 
cond. by TULLIO SERAFIN 


Little March of the Shepherds and 
Dance; PassoaSei_ - ' }e 3559 
(From “William Tell.’’) Ressini 


THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 
cond. by BARBIROLLI 


“Euryanthe” Overture. Weber - (C3560 





GWEN CATLEY 
with Orchestra cond. by Stanford Robinson 


Bell Song — “Lakme.” Delibes - Bog541 
WEBSTER BOOTH 
Always; A Perfect Day - : - Bg9534 


THE MELACHRINO STRINGS 
cond. by George Melachrine 


Vision D’Amour. Melachrino - - 

Dusk. Armstrong Gibbs - ° \Bosas 
JEAN CAVALL 

Hello, my Darling; Accordion - - Bg542 


PERRY COMO 
and the Satisfyers 
with Russ Case and his Orchestra 
Little Man, you’ve had a busy Day ¥\ BD 116 
You must have been a beautiful Baby . 


SPIKE JONES 
and his City Slickers 


The Glow-worm ; Liebestraum - BD 1162 


THE SKYROCKETS ORCHESTRA 
Directed by Paul Fenoulhet 


I keep forgetting to semammier - 
Sooner Jie - - }BD 5966 
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Joan HAMMOND 


with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
cond. by Warwick Braithwaite 


Elsa’s Dream (“ Lohengrin ’’) 
Elizabeth’s Greeting (““Tannhauser’’) 


C 3562 











TEX BENEKE 
with the Glenn Miller Orchestra 


Star Dust; Falling Leaves - - BD 5968 


VAUGHN MONROE 
and his Orchestra 
Meet me tonight in Dreamland 


My Isle of Golden Dreams - - }p 5967 








SWING MUSIC 1947 SERIES 
DUKE ELLINGTON 

and his Orchestra 
Swamp Fire; Just Squeeze me - - Bg536 


HENRY * RED” ALLEN 
and his Orchestra 


Get the Mop; The Crawl - - 


HARRY HAYES 
and his Band 


- B9537 


Let’s get acquainted ; Alto Reverie - B9538 
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DR. VICTOR HELY-HUTCHINSON 


THERS have paid and will pay proper 

tribute to the share of the late Dr. 
Victor Hely-Hutchinson in moulding the 
public and academic enjoyment of music in 
the twentieth century. To have reached the 
all-important position of Director of Music 
for the B.B.C. at the age of forty-three was 
reward enough for his devotion, learning 
and experience, and an indication of his 
character. It is a sad business that the 
promise of a vitally beneficent influence on 
broadcasting for many years to come 
should have been cut off so abruptly. 


To me, contemporary of the eldest of the 
four distinguished sons of the late Sir 
Walter Hely-Hutchinson and their brilliant, 
beautiful mother, Victor was the youngest 
member of the family party, an enchanting, 
rather grubby, little musical prodigy of 
whom every other member was extremely 
proud. Thirty years later than those school 
days and holidays our lives vaguely con- 
verged again and whenever we met— 
whenever I sat listening to his astonishing 


flow of anecdote, mostly musical, delivered 
in a, slow, staccato style with his quick 
smile and an almost invariable attempt to 
light the dottle .of his never properly lit 
pipe—he still seemed to me the same 
unselfconscious, independent little figure of 
the genius in the family circle. Even 
lately, when watching football in the 
morass of College Field on a bitter day, I 
was struck by the sight of him with two 
sons of his own by, his side, utterly self- 
effacing and contented in the crowd of 
dishevelled boys, and could hardly believe 
that he was none other than the B.B.C.’s 
Director of Music. 


Such a personal impression may be of no 
value to those who only knew Victor Hely- 
Hutchinson’s work or who knew him far 
more intimately in his development and the 
routine of life. Yet it may explain how the 
great breadth of a family tradition and 
affection may sustain a soul that is in itself 
other-worldly, detached, ethereal. R.I.P. 


* # * 


In the course of his travels in India, 
Compton Mackenzie visited the progressive 
State of Mysore and was warmly received 
by H.H. the Maharajah, who, it transpired, 
was an enthusiastic reader of THE GrRAmo- 
PHONE and an insatiable collector of records 
with a wide and distinguished knowledge of 
musical matters. It is no longer a secret 
that the Maharajah’s dream of founding a 
Medtner Society is well on its way to fulfil- 
ment and that a committee has been 
appointed through his representative, the 
Trade Commissioner for Mysore in London, 
Captain S. T. Binstead, to confer with the 
veteran composer and pianist, who is 
supervising and taking part in the recording 
of his three pianoforte concertos, violin and 
piano sonatas, many songs and piano pieces. 

This highly romantic and. valuable 
collaboration between the sixty-seven years 
old composer in Hampstead and the Fairy 
Prince, forty years his junior, at the other 
end of the world, will be good news for all 
our readers who have long lamented the 
inadequate representation of the works of 
Nicolas Medtner in gramophone catalogues. 


CHRISTOPHER STONE. 





ROUND ABOUT RECOVERY 


By W. R. ANDERSON 


OT mine: I haven’t been ill—or not 

more so than an ageing war-pensioner 
may expect to be, off and on ; and if there 
be any lewd fellow of the baser sort, remark- 
ing that moral recovery is not to be expected 
of one so far gone in delinquency, let us 
kindly agree, and pass on. No, I was 
thinking of the so heartening recovery of 
the record world, in the face of the terrific 
strains and annoyances of all business life. 
I think we may well pass a vote of thanks to 
the gramophone trade for the achievements 
of the post-war days. However much less 
these may be than fond hopes of Victory 
fabled, the new things offered, the newer 
foreign orchestras, and fresh inventions in 
reproduction are keeping us alert and 
interested. 


The Ancient Glories Dimming ? 

My necessary absences on examining 
tours caused me to miss a few of the best 
records. Of those since V Day, I’d best 
have liked to hear the H.M.V. Gerontius 
(June, 1945), a work that still grips, though 
perhaps is fading somewhat, in the general 
decay of religious interests, and also, I 
think, because in this age of keen scrutiny 
we tend to find some of Elgar’s raptures 
losing part of their old power. But who 


shall say whether that is not a weakness in 
our nature ? Heisstill our peak of greatness. 
Then there was the new Planets (July, 1945), 
about which I’d have liked to write, partly 
because I venture, with all high respect to 
my colleagues, to wonder why so few have 
said so little about the immense hodge- 
podge of the prevailing styles that (with 
some exciting original strokes) is found in 
this once rather over-rated suite. Yet it’s a 
landmark, and also, to the critic who cares 
for comparisons, a curious conglomeration 
of very British traits—as of foreign styles. 
But what a goodly pile of fine orchestral 
things I’ve heard! To name but half a 
dozen, outstanding for interpretation or 
recording, or both: the Bostonian Daphnis, 
Jorda’s Nights and Three-Cornered Hat (Falla), 
the Philharmonia’s Purcell Chaconne, the 
Hallé Delius Walk, Koussevitzky’s Till and 
Harold: Oh, and many more. And some 
smaller charmers, such as that Giselle, 
which, in a recent review, I said hadn’t 
been recorded. (Ah me, memory’s tricks !) 
And A.R., I see, went “all out” for the 
L.P.O.’s Petroushka, when I was away. 


Our Gleams of Sunshine 
Surely we may have quiet confidence in 
recording prospects, in view not only of 


new processes, but of the enterprise of at 
least some of our companies. Part of that 
must, with all products, be for export only ; 
but we have had some delights already, and 
hope for more. The list since the war’s end 
has gone ahead of expectation, even if the 
actual number of records that could be 
issued must prove disappointing—not least, 
I am sure, to the makers, who have the most 
infernal difficulty in getting materials. 

My own reviewing department covers 
but a part of the activity, but look through 
our index, and you see not only classics like 
the complete Messiah, but, what on the 
whole I like better to see, the names of 
smaller things, often too little recorded— 
music by men like Albeniz and Fauré ; and 
the British composer is getting his gleams— 
Britten, of course, most brightly: the 
Carols, the tenor Serenade, and some two- 
piano music. Tippett, of the newer men, is 
the most often heard now: he is tough, and 
to the right spirits, rewarding (I mean, ° 
right for him: not necessarily right for 
heaven—just yet) ; his double concerto is 
about the most distinctive work of its kind 
for a generation. 

The tendency for our older composers 
seems to be film-writing. It pays, and I’m 
glad to see them making a little money. 
Who could hope to do so by composing 
for the concert-room ? 

I’m afraid the younger Russians do not 
grow in strength: has their hand been over- 
played ? 

B 
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One of My Joys 

I still think Bax is our best bet, for all- 
round pleasure. We shall not waste time 
class-listing the big men ; but if'I have one 
disappointment, it is that we don’t get 
enough Bax, my favourite among the living, 
because of his humanity as well as his 
strivings. If the symphonies don’t always 
come off, they at least stand up to the world 
and shape themselves afresh, taking no 
refuge in mannerism or bleakness. They 
seem to me to measure up to our age and 
agonies better (taken all round: and his 
output is immense) than the work of any 
other single composer now living. My 
desert island pair: Brahms (old), Bax 
(new). And Bloch is still a great man. His 
new quartet was broadcast recently, and, 
tough as it was, gave me one of the best 
** lifts’? I’ve had for years. (I suppose one 
might, at a venture, nominate Bax, Bloch 
and Britten as a new “‘ Three B’s ”’ group ? 
—though this sort of game is but a toy.) 


The Old Urge 

Here we go, as ever — nominating 
‘‘ winners,’ and begging for “‘ More X, 
please ! ’’—eternal amiable weakness of all 
gramophiles. The lamentable lacks of our 
life, these damnable, needful ‘“‘austerities”’ 
that cramp and cripple us, are even less 
bearable by the lovers of art, perhaps, than 
by the masses who don’t discriminate. 
Recording is bound to be slow in develop- 
ing; but we have often of late done 
hearteningly well in quality, if quantity lags 
short. We cannot go ahead on all sides at 
once ; Ict us by all means put quality first. 
Recording, like all the business side of art, 
is conditioned in part by what is found, or 
presumed, or guessed, to be “ public 
demand.” 

Considering the wartime trends of musical 
interest, could we expect chamber music 
records to abound ? Someone ought to be 
assessing these public trends, twists and 
quirks: it is obvious that we don’t know 
anything like enough about those ‘“‘publics”’ 
(of course, there are several: and they 
probably intersect). The war introduced 
millions to orchestras and to ballet: record 
production was bound to reflect these 
interests, and even to play up the Tchai- 
kovsky-Rachmaninov passion. Consider 
how fortunate we record-lovers are to have 
been so slightly be-Tchiked and Racked ! 
We have been almost treated like gods, 
superior beings, not to be bedevilled like the 
poor concert-goer—but he didn’t think 
himself poor, bless him. 

I was looking over the concert lists of 
some of our well known orchestras, totting 
up this kind of item, and then looked at our 
last index: six Tchaikovskys and only one 
Rachmaninov: not at all badly over- 
worked, surely. It would be interesting to 
compare concerts and records thus, over, 
say, a score of years; I think we should 
find the records more progressive, on the 
whole—particularly in view of the fact that 
recorders have to consider trade conditions 
and profits more sharply than concert- 
givers might be expected to do; though 
much of the late concert-stir has been 
artificial: based too greatly on cashing in, 
and too little on deep artistic considerations. 
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Ten orchestras or more have been appealing 
to the London public: far too many—and 
some of them, not good enough. Now a 
concert slump is upon us. We hope it will 
not heavily delay the recording of some of 
the less familiar works we want. 


Wanted, a Patron 

A great need is of some fund to back the 
production of a repertory of older music. 
The British Council, in its small and (to 
my mind) rather too narrow way, looks 
after a corner of modernity ; the serious 
layman and music student need far larger 
supplies of outstanding works from, say, 
1600 onwards. You may have heard by 
radio some of the Monteverde things 
(Vespers), the Schiitz splendours, a century 
before Bach, and such delightful things as 
the Ars Rediviva Orchestra gave us (a 
tragic loss when many of them were killed 
in that air accident). Such music, once one 
gets used to its style, glows with grand 
colour. We are re-discovering much 
stirring old art, and many are realising how 
absurd it was ever to think of it as dry, 
** academic,’’ mere early experiment. We 
need many records of it, to back up the 
B.B.C.’s good work ; but these can scarcely, 
yet, be expected to be best-sellers. Ameri- 
cans have resources in this way that we 
lack ; what we need is some fund to guaran- 
tee against loss the artistic benefactors who 
shall give us a really representative collec- 
tion of the best of the art of the seventeenth 
century and earlier. The student of painting 
is bountifully provided for ; why should his 
musical brother go so empty ? 


New Vistas 

In several arts and sciences the last 
generation has shown wonderful new 
prospects: as regards old music, it has been 
(from the layman’s point of view) a matter 
largely of experts making him newly 
acquainted with things well known to 
them ; in one of my hobbies, archaeology, 
it has been an entire re-orientation, due to 
fresh finds ; we need do no more than name 
atomic energy, and pass on, shivering, to 
a curious fact or two that concerns us all 
every time we give ear to a record or the 
radio. We have not known, it seems, all 
about how we hear; and the new dis- 
coveries make it clearer than ever that our 
reception and translation of sounds differs 
greatly from one person to another. No 
wonder we get into arguments about 
recording ! 


Sayings and Soundings 

Mr. T. B. Lawrence, conductor of the 
famous Fleet Street Choir: ‘‘A piano 
never sounds in tune to me.’’ Nor is it 
likely to, however finely tuned, to a person 
whose ear has been educated on the best 
singing, or to a fine, violinist. Nor, I might 
add, do orchestras often sound (or keep) in 
tune for very long. Some wartime playing 
has been badly out. But one cannot always 
be harping on this, so I think critics tend 
to let it go. Organs, of course, are the 
worst, among single instruments; the 
variety of their materials, in pipes of wood 
and metal, inevitably means that in condi- 
tions of heat they produce at least two, and 
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sometimes three, pitches. There is an 
oddity about the deep sounds known as 
the ‘* acoustic ’’ bass (in which, to save the 
expense of very large 32-foot pipes, a 
32-foot effect is produced from a 16-foot 
and a 10%-foot pipe: i.e., the effect of a 
pipe an octave lower than the 16), The 
curiosity is, the effect is not an actual 
32-foot sound made externally: it is produced 
in the ear. This is rather hard to believe: 
but I remember trying, in my ignorant 
way, to find where the 32-foot rumble came 
from, in my early organ-investigating days, 
and never being able to discover it. No 
wonder; in ordinary understanding, it 
wasn’t there at all. I did note, however, 
that different people seemed to hear the 
effect in quite different strength. At best, 
it is nothing like a real 32-foot pipe—only a 
vague wamble, though easily enough 
realised as an octave below the 16-foot tone. 


Our Problems of Hearing 

Some of the B.B.C’s talks on radio sounds 
were first-rate. In one, in particular, there 
was a fine clash, a speaker rating two 
engineers soundly for what he claimed was 
the falsity of their microphone placing. He 
referred also to the problems of record- 
making. The more one considers the whole 
vast web of sound-problems, the more 
amazing it seems that we ever agree about 
any effects, since it is certain that we don’t 
hear alike, physically ; and it is obvious to 
us all that there are wide differences in the 
ways in which various people take in and 
‘‘ appreciate ’’ music. I once wrote about 
that; it is possible to distinguish half a 
dozen different ways, some of them strongly 
opposed (obvious ones are day-dream 
listening as opposed to analytical hearing ; 
some people think of music in almost any 
terms but its own; others never weave 
fancies into their listening, but listen “‘ in- 
tellectually,’’ as we say; there are other 
varieties). 


That Deceptive Microphone 

Having to listen to the radio as part of my 
Musical Times critical work, I have come 
increasingly to realise that it is quite 
impossible adequately to criticise perform- 
ances from broadcasts alone. One of my 
friends, the principal of a college of music, 
added a rider to a lecture I recently gave his 
students, warning them never to recom- 
mend a performer on a radio hearing. He 
had been asked to listen to a young singer 
thus, had found her quite adequate in tone, 
and recommended her, as requested. ‘Then, 
when he heard her in a concert, he was dis- 
appointed to find her real tone nothing like 
so good, and quite insufficient. For the 
microphone, it has obviously been 


-** groomed.” We know that*some of the 


sounds we hear on occasional over-done 
records cannot really be produced by the 
instruments alone. But what, after all, 1s 
the tone, the whole tone, and nothing but 
the tone ? Where are we to judge it? 
Recorders worry about placing performers, 
about mikes and halls and reverberation 
periods (the B.B.C.’s halls vary for different 
purposes : from nil to 13 seconds. Debates 
have }, music-hall 1.1, chamber music .6 
and talks mostly .35 seconds). Yet we get 
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some of the best enjoyment of sound (at 
least, I do) from an open-air bandstand, 
where heaven knows (or the open heavens 
alone know) what happens to the sounds. 
Just recently we celebrated the centenary 
of Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of that 
sound-marvel the telephone (there was 
also, by the way, the Edison centenary in 
February). Now one of the chief men in 
the Bell telephone laboratories, Dr, Harvey 
Fletcher, has brought us up short by showing 
that pitch is not determined solely by 
frequency or rate of vibration ; it is partly 
what our ears make it. Something, too, 
depends on whether the sounds we are 
judging are pure, or possess overtones, and 
on the intensity of vibration. The result of 
one of Fletcher’s experiments sounds 
fantastic: he sounded two loud, pure tones 
which were exactly an octave apart when 
heard separately. Put together, they were 
discordant ! Another game was to take two 
sounds, one pure and the other charged with 
harmonics, or overtones (which, of course, 
is the normal state of most of the instru- 
mental sounds we hear). Heard separately, 
these were of different pitch ; put together, 
they made a perfect unison. This, too, 
leaves one gasping. There are plenty of 
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proofs, too, in this recent investigation, to 
show that sounds are largely what we 
happen to make thern: the mental processes 
have a part in assessment, as well as the 
purely physical. I have often thought that 
great composers may actually have heard 
differently from you and me, as well as 
being different in their other powers. 


“De Sonitibus .. .”, Too 


Not only ‘“‘ De Gustibus .. .’’ then, must 
be inscribed upon our old Correspondence 
Page flag: the ‘‘ Non Est Disputandum ”’ 
must also be preceded by “‘ De Sonitibus ” ; 
Sound itself plays the devil with us, or we 
with it—as in the matter of the atom. 
Even so, we shall continue, I trow, not only 
to dispute in our old friendly way, but also 
to aspire to ever finer realisations of tonal 
expansion, be it in terms of “‘ ffrr’’ or any 
other alphabetical combinations ; the old 
fun of soundbox-gadgetry may be gone— 
how affectionately we recall a past genera- 
tion’s joys !—but new worlds are being 
conquered for us. So we can look forward, 
even amid our hard lives, to still richer 
pleasures among the new recordings. Good 
listening, then, to friends old and new ! 





THE. B.B.C. GRAMOPHONE LIBRARY 
By VALENTINE BRITTEN 


T the outset there is some difficulty in writing 

about this Gramophone Library, because I 
am not sure what people want to know about it. 
They constantly say how interesting it must be, 
and they are right ; they also say what Utopia 
it must be to be amongst so many records to 
play—here they are wrong, for we get little 
time during working hours for serious record 
playing—that is for the programme builders— 
we are the supplier of the ingredients for their 
confections. A gramophone library, after all, 
is a mass of records arranged on shelves, and 
everyone knows or has a pretty good idea what 
that looks like. What I think makes this 
Library extraordinary is the fact that it is 
extremely large and houses every kind of record 
of permanent or alleged impermanent value. 
In short it is a Library to meet the exigencies 
of a broadcasting station. With the risk of 
boring some to satisfy others, I will try and 
tell you about it. 

First, then, what this Library looks like. 
It is housed in twenty rooms, each lined with 
racks which are divided into partitions large 
enough to take as many records as possible 
without a risk of either leaning or wedging. 
Most rooms are air-conditioned to prevent 
undue extremes of temperature which, as 
everyone knows, are bad for records. Racks 
are high enough to make withdrawal and filing 
facile, but at the same time space has to be 
considered because we only discard records 
when they can be replaced. The Library 
comprises about 200,000 records, covering 150 
makes and divided into over 500 different 
prefixes. . They are arranged in the racks 
firstly divided into makes, secondly into 
alphabetical order of prefix. They are 
“anchored” by an extensive card catalogue, 
which in itself occupies a large room, divided 
into composer, title and artist. We rarely use 
the commerical gramophone catalogues unless 
the record is not in our collection, because they 
are not cumulative. But I will speak again of 
this card catalogue because it is such an 
integral part of our institution—in fact the 


‘modus operandi” of the Library. Apart 
from the anchorage of information, you will 
want to know something equally important— 
how we keep track of a record once it has left 
the Library, because we send far and wide, 
to all Regions and to our various London head- 
quarters. Briefly, it is this: on the card cover 
which houses each record the identification of 
the borrower and date are written. Each loan 
is also entered on a borrower’s card. In this 
way the loan is “ visible”? and recalcitrant 
borrowers may be “‘ followed up ”’ in the usual 
library tradition. We loan about three to 
four hundred records a day—sometimes 15,000 
a month ; and don’t forget, those are actually 
the ones that go out—hundreds more have 
been got out.to be listened to for selection. We 
are asked for records in many ways, by number, 
titles, composer, artist description (verbal and 
vocal). Research is always fascinating and in 
some cases when a record has not been in the 
Library we have had some circuituous ways of 
running it to earth. I wonder how many readers 
know of the existence of the Bronze Age trumpet 
record you may have heard heralding the 
Archaeological talks on the Third Programme. 
We only knew such a record existed, and, 
finally, through the imagination and enterprise 
of a friend who happened to be in Denmark, 
where the record originated, it was run to 
earth ! 

The Library is in two sections—Records 
Inwards and Records Outwards—each dealing 
exclusively with its own business, but making 
a neat dovetail when necessary ; but everyone 
takes a share in its maintenance, i.e., ordering, 
entering into the accession register, bagging, 
filing, labelling (in the case of all deleted and 
valuable records), etc. I think I may boast we 
seldom lose a record, at least irrevocably, but 
as you now know how colossal is our stock, you 
will be sympathetic. Our staff is about thirty 
and when I spoke of the divisions of work in 
the Library I should have mentioned that the 
people engaged on cataloguing or indexing this 
Library number six and they work on this 
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exclusively, as well they must to keep up to date. 
Our title entries only are classified, in that we 
group the various musical forms, i.e., concertos, 
fantasies, fugues, masses, preludes, quartets, 
serenades, sonatas, symphonies, trios, etc., 
sub-divided into composers ; this is for quick 
reference. We have to be prepared in the 
main for “ last minute ’”’ reference—* it is on 
the air in 10 minutes, no time to lose ’’—but 
do not imagine our programme building is 
done any way but several weeks ahead. What 
I mean to say is, someone may die, get married, 
decorated, or become suddenly famous ; a war 
may start or end ; a record is needed to intro- 
duce or in some way be applicable to such 
occasions—it has to be like the understudy— 
** waiting in the wings.”’ 

To return to the cataloguing: the ruling is 
that the main title is entered by country of 


. origin—with a cross reference—when this is at 


all obscure, e.g., ‘* Entfiihrung aus dem Serail,”’ 
not Jl Seraglio; ‘‘ Prodana Nevesta,’”’ not 
Bartered Bride. Exceptions are Maid of Pskov or 
Ivan the Terrible, not ‘*‘ Pskovitianka’’ ; Skaters 
Waltz, not ‘“‘ Schlittschuhlaufer.”” With an 
everyday title like Serenade by Schubert, 


_although this is No. 4 of his Schwanengesang, all 


interpretations—we have sixty-six—are entered 
under ‘‘Serenade’”’ with the usual cross 
references. Swan of Tuonela and Schwanda the 
Bagpiper will be found by looking under 
““Lemminkadinen Legends, Op. 22” and 
““Schwanda der Duesackpfeifer,’”’ ‘‘ Svanda 
Dudak”’ and ‘‘ Schwanda le jouer de con- 
nemuse’’ respectively. Operas and Masses 
take up many entries and cards ; St. Matthew 
Passion, for instance, has thirty cards, including 
about three hundred entries in English and 
German. 

Record collectors in. the main will devote 
most of their cataloguing energies to permanent 
music and keep popular tunes, i.e., dance, 
cabaret, etc., in a separate box for ad lib. 
selection, unless this is their particular field. 
Here, they are as important as—in fact more 
important than—the classical entries, because 
they are difficult to assemble quickly. Try 
and muster all versions of Datsy Bell at short 
notice, of which we have at least fifty versions. 
Records of medleys, without detail on the 
labels, often present problems and have to be 
analysed with a score, if available. We take a 
good deal of trouble with such records as they 
are apt to include old-time tunes which appear 
in no other way. All entries come under close 
scrutiny and serious treatment whether they be 
of permanent or ephemeral worth. 


The cataloguing of material other than books, 
which, of course, included gramophone records, 
was the subject recently discussed by a special 
committee of the Library Association, and the 
final outcome of these deliberations will, in due 
course, be published by the Library Association. 
Since this is the first professional attempt in 
this country to establish basic rulings for the 
cataloguing of records, the result should prove 
of much interest and use to intending librarians » 
and collectors. 

Of our actual stock, I need say little ; you 
hear it any day. It may interest readers to 
know we, like most book libraries, are on what 
is known as the Deposit system ; everything 
issued by the English gramophone companies is 
sent us automatically. The rest we select and 
order when and where of interest; from the 
Auction Room or private sale and, in many 
cases, by presentation and from abroad. 


We have shelves of commercial titles and 
numerical catalogues going back to 1912 from 
all over the world, which are extremely useful 
for research. We keep all periodicals and 
literature dealing with the gramophone record. 
These are housed in inscribed box?files and are 
ancillary to the Library. 
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The Library must be open every day, 
including week-ends, because records, apart 
from making integral programmes in themselves, 
are, as I said before, the ideal understudy and 
must be ready for any emergency. 

Considering the amount of traffic our 
records experience—sometimes by air to 
Belfast Region, or train to Glasgow and 
Aberdeen, we have few breakages but many 
smudges and blemishes, to be expected of 
something as brittle as china and far more 
susceptible. In listening to records I often 
wish people would, when they hear surface 
clicks or similar noises, remember that physically 
a record is a difficult proposition to handle. 
t is the best means to an end for pleasure or 
study of the real thing. When you visit an 
art gallery you don’t pass by a Leonardo da 
Vinci or a Constable because the paint shows 
cracks or mellowness brought about by age. 
We replace records 
original copies we keep. Our rarest record, 
perhaps the rarest in the world, is Sir Charles 
Santley’s singing of the Aria from ‘‘ Nozze di 
Figaro’ Non pik andrai ; it is scratchy and has 
many extraneous clicks and blobs, but we 
should never think of discarding it because of 
these blemishes, and I am sure we should be 
highly censured by collectors if we did! Its 
date is 1903. 

We may have the largest collection of 
commercial records in the world, with the 
Washington Library of Congress coming near 
—I mention this, open for correction ; it will 
be interesting to know. When I speak of 
commercial records, I mean, of course, ones 
that can be bought in shops. The records the 
B.B.C. makes itself are private ones housed 
separately in their own Library. V.B. 





NOVICES’ CORNER 


By HUBERT FOSS 
(Continued from page 148) 


5- The Clarinet 

The reed of the clarinet is single, and wider 
than the double reed of the oboe. This cane, 
shaved to paper thinness, is clipped over a 
beak mouthpiece and laid on the player’s 
tongue. The keys are again a modification of 
the flute’s Boehm system (though other systems 
are also in usc). [he clarinet is wider in range, 
more adaptable, more agile than the oboe 
less obtrusive and more flowing in its move- 
ment. Mozart (who was the first important 
composer to take up the newly-perfected instru- 
nent) shows that to the full in his Clarine: 

ncerto, which ts worth much stud l here 
ire marked differences in the tone-colour of the 
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excellent effect—playing the witches’ theme in 
the last movement of Berlioz’s Fantastic Sym- 
phony. The bass clarinet is less rare in the concert 
hall: a striking example is the Dance of the 
Sugar-Plum Fairy in Tchaikovsky’s ‘“ Casse- 
Noisette’’ Suite. 


The Bassoon 

The third member of the oboe family acts 
as the true bass of the wood-wind section. The 
bassoon is a double-reed instrument, but on 
account of the length of its tube it cannot be 
blown at one end. It is, therefore, held across 
the body and the breath is blown into a bent 
metal pipe with the reeds bound to the end. 
The bassoon’s work lies mostly in the lower 
registers—you can hear his note if you listen 
carefully in Tchaikovsky’s No. 5 (opening of 
first movement) and in the solid wood-wind 
passages I have quoted already. Mostly he is 
unheard as a separate voice. He plays a humble 
but extremely important part in the background. 
He is the foundation, the plinth, of the wood- 
wind structure, and he blends very well with 
both the low clarinet and the horns. Cumbrous 
though he sometimes may appear to be, he can 
move swiftly enough to act as the underlying 
octave of the rapid opening to Mozart’s 
“ Figaro’ Overture. As a soloist, the bassoon 
has earned the reputation of the joker of the 
orchestra: it is not entirely deserved, but there 
are times when his pert and entertaining tone 
can blow away solemn fogs and enliven fresh 
air with a morning jest; a good case is The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice by Dukas, once a mere 
piece of French by-play, but since Walt 
Disney’s picture a famous international work. 
How the bassoon would laugh if he knew ! 


Records—Clarinet 

Mozart, Clarinet Concerto (Kell and Sargent). 
H.M.V. C3170. 

Tchaikovsky, Symphony No. 5 (Beecham). 
Col. LX86o9. 

Mendelssohn, Violin Concerto (Menuhin and 
Enesco). H.M.V. DB3557. 

Weber, Oberon Overture (Beecham). 
LX746. 

Berlioz, Fantastic Symphony (Walter). H.M.V. 
DB3857. 

Tchaikovsky, Casse-Noisette Suite, Dance of the 
Sugar-Plum Fairy (Stokowski). H.M.V. DB2540. 


Col. 


Bassoon 
Tchaikovsky, Symphony No. 5 (Beecham). 
Col. LX860. 
Mozart, Overture The Marriage of Figaro 
Beecham). Col. LX699. 
lo be Continued) 





DEATH OF MR. W. J]. HANDS, C.B.E. 
A figure prominent in the gramophone world 
for his good work in introducing and developing 
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NEW MUSIC 


(All this batch is from the Oxford Press.) 


It is nice to see the younger end of composers 
getting published. They come up few, and 
slowly, and can’t, in the nature of our pinched 
world, very often be recorded; but here is 
likely disc-material, Rawsthorne’s 1939 String 
Quartet, a quite come-at-able theme and short 
set of variations, reproduced in clear hand- 
written copy (4s. 6d.; parts, 2s. each; 6s. 6d. 
the set). These amiable, gentle ingenuities are 
very British. The composer’s “fantasy overture’’ 
Cortéges is reproduced from his own manuscript 
(miniature, 10s. 6d.; full, and parts, on hire). 
This, which lasts about 144 minutes, is dated 
1945. It is curious to ponder what has taken 
the place of, say, the old Elgarian processions, 
and where our coming men are going. (Some- 
times, they’ve gone.) The B.B.C. does its bit, 
and I shall look forward to some time savouring 
with the outward ear these piquancies, fugality 
and all. Also in the orchestral way is Vaughan 
Williams’s 17-minute Oboe Concerto, now pretty 
well known. Michael Mullinar’s piano arrange- 
ment of the orchestral part (7s. 6d.) allows an 
oboeist and a single partner to exhibit the 
affectionate dealings of our beloved Elder 
Statesman with an instrument ideally suited to 
his pastoral muse. But, oh for a Goossens every 
time! V.W.’s new String Quartet 1n A minor 
(6s. 6d.; parts, 7s. 6d. the set, or 2s. 6d. each) 
is ‘‘ for Jean on her birthday,”’ and those who 
perform it are asked to print this dedicatory 
line. The movements are entitled Prelude, 
Romance, Scherzo and Epilogue, the last sub- 
titled ‘‘ Greetings from Joan to Jean.’’ Sweet 
counterpoints, a gay rally or two: the master’s 
genial touch in all. It is interesting to see that 
he has used, here and there, both normal 
curved-line slurs, and dotted ones, the latter 
for phrasing ; it is an old weakness in string 
writing, that the curve has to show the 
bowing; thus, in much string music, the less 
experienced player has had to guess the 
phrasing. 

Watson Forbes and Alan Richardson have a 
series of viola and piano transcriptions. The 
7-minute G minor sonata by Purcell (3s. 6d.) 
shows again how well the viola befits the graver 
spirits, but fails in fun and fancy. Mr. Forbes 
has edited one of the Bach airs that the old 
N.G.S. “discovered’’ a generation ago: 
Sheep may safely graze, from cantata 208. In this 
copy (2s. 6d.) string parts are given for violin, 
viola and violoncello, from any of which the 
endearing tune will uncurl itself, and creep 
into the heart. A Serenade for string orchestra 
by Norman Fulton (5s.; parts, ts. gd. each) is 
reproduced from very clear manuscript. This 
is about 16 minutes of well-knit modernism, in 
four movements. Finally (as regards instru 
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-One of My Joys 

I still think Bax is our best bet, for all- 
round pleasure. We shall not waste time 
class-listing the big men ; but if*I have one 
disappointment, it is that we don’t get 
enough Bax, my favourite among the living, 
because of his humanity as well as his 
strivings. If the symphonies don’t always 
come off, they at least stand up to the world 
and shape themselves afresh, taking no 
refuge in mannerism or bleakness. They 
seem to me to measure up to our age and 
agonies better (taken all round: and his 
output is immense) than the work of any 
other single composer now living. My 
desert island pair: 
(new). And Bloch is still a great'man. His 
new quartet was broadcast recently, and, 
tough as it was, gave me one of the best 
** lifts’ I’ve had for years. (I suppose one 
might, at a venture, nominate Bax, Bloch 
and Britten as a new “‘ Three B’s ” group ? 
—though this sort of game is but a toy.) 


The Old Urge 

Here we go, as ever — nominating 
“‘ winners,”’ and begging for “‘ More X, 
please !”’—eternal amiable weakness of all 
gramophiles. The lamentable lacks of our 
life, these damnable, needful “‘austerities”’ 
that cramp and cripple us, are even less 
bearable by the lovers of art, perhaps, than 
by the masses who don’t discriminate. 
Recording is bound to be slow in develop- 
ing; but we have often of late done 
hearteningly well in quality, if quantity lags 
short. We cannot go ahead on all sides at 
once ; let us by all means put quality first. 
Recording, like all the business side of art, 
is conditioned in part by what is found, or 
presumed, or guessed, to be “ public 
demand.” 

Considering the wartime trends of musical 
interest, could we expect chamber music 
records to abound ? Someone ought to be 
assessing these public trends, twists and 
quirks: it is obvious that we don’t know 
anything like enough about those “‘publics”’ 
(of course, there are several: and they 
probably intersect). The war introduced 
millions to orchestras and to ballet: record 
production was bound to reflect these 
interests, and even to play up the Tchai- 
kovsky-Rachmaninov passion. © Consider 
how fortunate we record-lovers are to have 
been so slightly be-Tchiked and Racked ! 
We have been almost treated like gods, 
superior beings, not to be bedevilled like the 
poor concert-goer—but he didn’t think 
himself poor, bless him. 

I was looking over the concert lists of 
some of our well known orchestras, totting 
up this kind of item, and then looked at our 
last index: six Tchaikovskys and only one 
Rachmaninov: not at all badly over- 
worked, surely. It would be interesting to 
compare concerts and records thus, over, 
say, a score of years; I think we should 
find the records more progressive, on the 
whole—particularly in view of the fact that 
recorders have to consider trade conditions 
and profits more sharply than concert- 
givers might be expected to do; though 
much of the late concert-stir has been 
artificial: based too greatly on cashing in, 
and too little on deep artistic considerations. 


Brahms (old), Bax~ 
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Ten orchestras or more have been appealing 
to the London public: far too many—and 
some of them, not good enough. Now a 
concert slump is upon us. We hope it will 
not heavily delay the recording of some of 
the less familiar works we want. 


Wanted, a Patron 

A great need is of some fund to back the 
production of a repertory of older music. 
The British Council, in its small and (to 
my mind) rather too narrow way, looks 
after a corner of modernity ; the serious 
layman and music student need far larger 
supplies of outstanding works from, say, 
1600 onwards. You may have heard by 
radio some of the Monteverde things 
(Vespers), the Schiitz splendours, a century 
before Bach, and such delightful things as 
the Ars Rediviva Orchestra gave us (a 
tragic loss when many of them were killed 
in that air accident). Such music, once one 
gets used to its style, glows with grand 
colour. We are re-discovering much 
stirring old art, and many are realising how 
absurd it was ever to think of it as dry, 
** academic,”” mere early experiment. We 
need many records of it, to back up the 
B.B.C.’s good work ; but these can scarcely, 
yet, be expected to be best-sellers, Ameri- 
cans have resources in this way that we 
lack ; what we need is some fund to guaran- 
tee against loss the artistic benefactors who 
shall give us a really representative collec- 
tion of the best of the art of the seventeenth 
century and earlier. The student of painting 
is bountifully provided for ; why should his 


musical brother go so empty ? 


New Vistas 

In several arts and -<ciences the last 
generation has shown wonderful new 
prospects: as regards old music, it has been 
(from the layman’s point of view) a matter 
largely of experts making him newly 
acquainted with things well known to 
them ; in one of my hobbies, archaeology, 
it has been an entire re-orientation, due to 
fresh finds ; we need do no more than name 
atomic energy, and pass on, shivering, to 
a curious fact or two that concerns us all 
every time we give ear to a record or the 
radio. We have not known, it seems, all 
about how we hear; and the new dis- 
coveries make it clearer than ever that our 
reception and translation of sounds differs 
greatly from one person to another. No 
wonder we get into arguments about 
recording ! 


Sayings and Soundings 

Mr. T. B. Lawrence, conductor of the 
famous Fleet Street Choir: ‘“‘A piano 
never sounds in tune to me.”’ 
likely to, however finely tuned, to a person 
whose ear has been educated on the best 
singing, or to a fine. violinist. Nor, I might 
add, do orchestras often sound (or keep) in 
tune for very long. Some wartime playing 
has been badly out. But one cannot always 
be harping on this, so I think critics tend 
to let it go. Organs, of course, are the 
worst, among single instruments; the 
variety of their materials, in pipes of wood 
and metal, inevitably means that in condi- 
tions of heat they produce at least two, and 
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sometimes three, pitches. There is an 
oddity about the deep sounds known as 
the “‘ acoustic ” bass (in which, to save the 
expense of very large 32-foot pipes, a 
32-foot effect is produced from a _ 16-foot 
and a 10%-foot pipe: i.e., the effect of a 
pipe an octave lower than the 16). The 
curiosity is, the effect is not an actual 
32-foot sound made externally: it is produced 
in the ear. This is rather hard to believe: 
but I remember trying, in my ignorant 
way, to find where the 32-foot rumble came 
from, in my early organ-investigating days, 
and never being able to discover it. No 
wonder ; in ordinary understanding, it 
wasn’t there at all. I did note, however, 
that different people seemed to hear the 
effect in quite different strength. At best, 
it is nothing like a real 32-foot pipe—only a 
vague wamble, though easily enough 
realised as an octave below the 16-foot tone. 


Our Problems of H 

Some of the B.B.C’s talks on radio sounds 
were first-rate. In one, in particular, there 
was a fine clash, a speaker rating two 
engineers soundly for what he claimed was 
the falsity of their microphone placing. He 
referred also to the problems of record- 
making. The more one considers the whole 
vast web of sound-problems, the more 
amazing it seems that we ever agree about 
any effects, since it is certain that we don’t 
hear alike, physically ; and it is obvious to 
us all that there are wide differences in the 
ways in which various people take in and 
“‘ appreciate ”’ music. I once wrote about 
that; it is possible to distinguish half a 
dozen different ways, some of them strongly 
opposed (obvious ones are day-dream 
listening as opposed to analytical hearing ; 
some people think of music in almost any 
terms but its own; others never weave 
fancies into their listening, but listen “‘ in- 
tellectually,’’ as we say; there are other 
varieties). 


That Deceptive Microphone 

Having to listen to the radio as part of my 
Musical Times critical work, I have come 
increasingly to realise that it is quite 
impossible adequately to criticise perform- 
ances from broadcasts alone. One of my 
friends, the principal of a college of music, 
added a rider to a lecture I recently gave his 
students, warning them never to recom- 
mend a performer on a radio hearing. He 
had been asked to listen to a young singer 
thus, had found her quite adequate in tone, 
and recommended her, as requested. Then, 
when he heard her in a concert, he was dis- 
appointed to find her real tone nothing like 
so good, and quite insufficient. For the 
microphone, it has obviously been 
‘* groomed.”” We know that*some of the 
sounds we hear on occasional ever-done 
records cannot really be produced by the 
instruments alone. But what, after all, is 
the tone, the whole tone, and nothing but 
the tone ? Where are we to judge it ? 
Recorders worry about placing performers, 
about mikes and halls and reverberation 
periods (the B.B.C.’s halls vary for different 
purposes : from nil to 1} seconds. Debates 
have #, music-hall 1.1, chamber music .6 
and talks mostly .35 seconds). Yet we get 
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some of the best enjoyment of sound (at 
least, I do) from an open-air bandstand, 
where heaven knows (or the open heavens 
alone know) what happens to the sounds. 
Just recently we celebrated the centenary 
of Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of that 
sound-marvel the telephone (there was 
also, by the way, the Edison centenary in 
February). Now one of the chief men in 
the Bell telephone laboratories, Dr, Harvey 
Fletcher, has brought us up short by showing 
that pitch is not determined solely by 
frequency or rate of vibration ; it is partly 
what our ears make it. Something, too, 
depends on whether the sounds we are 
judging are pure, or possess overtones, and 
on the intensity of vibration. The result of 
one of Fietcher’s experiments sounds 
fantastic: he sounded two loud, pure tones 
which were exactly an octave apart when 
heard separately. Put together, they were 
discordant ! Another game was to take two 
sounds, one pure and the other charged with 
harmonics, or overtones (which, of course, 
is the normal state of most of the instru- 
mental sounds we hear). Heard separately, 
these were of different pitch ; put together, 
they made a perfect unison. This, too, 
leaves one gasping. There are plenty of 
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proofs, too, in this recent investigation, to 
show that sounds are largely what we 
happen to make them: the mental processes 
have a part in assessment, as well as the 
purely physical. I have often thought that 
great composers may actually have heard 
differently from you and me, as well as 
being different in their other powers. 


“De Sonitibus .. .”, Too 


Not only ‘* De Gustibus . . .”’ then, must 
be inscribed upon our old Cerrespondence 
Page flag: the ‘‘ Non Est Disputandum ”’ 
must also be preceded by ‘* De Sonitibus ”’ ; 
Sound itself plays the devil with us, or we 
with it—as in the matter of the, atom. 
Even so, we shall continue, I trow, not only 
to dispute in our old friendly way, but also 
to aspire to ever finer realisations of tonal 
expansion, be it in terms of “‘ firr’’ or any 
other alphabetical combinations ; the old 
fun of soundbox-gadgetry may be gone— 
how affectionately we recall a past genera- 
tion’s joys !—but new worlds are being 
conquered for us. So we can look forward, 
even amid our hard lives, to still richer 
pleasures among the new recordings. Good 
listening, then, to friends old and new ! 





THE. B.B.C. GRAMOPHONE LIBRARY 
By VALENTINE BRITTEN 


AL the outset there is some difficulty in writing 

about this Gramophone Library, because I 
am not sure what people want to know about it. 
They constantly say how interesting it must be, 
and they are right ; they also say what Utopia 
it must be to be amongst so many records to 
play—here they are wrong, for we get little 
time during working hours for serious record 
playing—that is for the programme builders— 
we are the supplier of the ingredients for their 
confections. A gramophone library, after all, 
is a mass of records arranged on shelves, and 
everyone knows or has a pretty good idea what 
that looks like. What I think makes this 
Library extraordinary is the fact that it is 
extremely large and houses every kind of record 
of permanent or alleged impermanent value. 
In short it is a Library to meet the exigencies 
of a broadcasting station. With the risk of 
boring some to satisfy others, I will try and 
tell you about it. 

First, then, what this Library looks like. 
It is housed in twenty rooms, each lined with 
racks which are divided into partitions large 
enough to take as many records as possible 
without a risk of either leaning or wedging. 
Most rooms are air-conditioned to prevent 
undue extremes of temperature which, as 
everyone knows, are bad for records. Racks 
are high enough to make withdrawal and filing 
facile, but at the same time space has to be 
considered because we only discard records 
when they can be replaced. The Library 
comprises about 200,000 records, covering 150 
makes and divided into over 500 “different 
— They are arranged in the racks 

rstly divided into makes, secondly into 
alphabetical order of prefix. They are 
“anchored” by an extensive card catalogue, 
which in itself occupies a large room, divided 
into composer, title and artist. We rarely use 
the commerical ophone catalogues unless 
the record is not in our collection, because they 
are not cumulative. But I will speak again of 
this card catalogue because it is such an 
integral part of our institution—in fact the 


‘modus operandi” of the Library. Apart 
from the anchorage of information, you will 
want to know something equally important— 
how we keep track of a record once it has left 
the Library, because we send far and wide, 
to all Regions and to our various London head- 
quarters. Briefly, it is this: on the card cover 
which houses each record the identification of 
the borrower and date are written. Each loan 
is also entered on a borrower’s card. In this 
way the loan is “ visible” and recalcitrant 
borrowers may be “‘ followed up ”’ in the usual 
library tradition. We loan about three to 
four hundred records a day—sometimes 15,000 
a month ; and don’t forget, those are actually 
the ones that go out—hundreds more have 
been got out.to be listened to for selection. ' We 
are asked for records in many ways, by number, 
titles, composer, artist description (verbal and 
vocal). Research is always fascinating and in 
some cases when a record has not been in the 
Library we have had some circuituous ways of 
running it to earth. I wonder how many readers 
know of the existence of the Bronze Age trumpet 
record you may have heard heralding the 
Archaeological talks on the Third Programme. 
We only knew such a record existed, and, 
finally, through the imagination and enterprise 
of a friend who happened to be in Denmark, 
where the record originated, it was run to 
earth ! 


The Library is in two sections—Records 
Inwards and Records Outwards—each dealing 
exclusively with its own business, but- making 
a neat dovetail when necessary ; but everyone 
takes a share in its maintenance, i.e., ordering, 
entering into the accession register, bagging 


gging, 
filing, labelling (in the case of all deleted and 


valuable records), etc. 1I-think I may boast we 


seldom lose a record, at least irrevocably, but 
as you now know how colossal is our stock, you 
will be sympathetic. Our staff is about thirty 
and when I spoke of the divisions of work in 
the Library I should have mentioned that the 
ple engaged on cataloguing or indexing this 
ibrary number six and they work on this 
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exclusively, as well they must to keep up to date. 
Our title entries only are classified, in that we 

up the various musical forms, i.e., concertos, 
antasies, fugues, masses, preludes, quartets, 
serenades, sonatas, symphonies, trios, cetc., 
sub-divided into composers ; this is for quick 
reference. We have to be prepared in the 
main for “last minute’ reference—*“ it is on 
the air in 10 minutes, no time to lose ’’—but 
do not imagine our programme building is 
done any way but several weeks ahead. What 
I mean to say is, someone may die, get married, 
decorated, or become suddenly famous ; a war 
may start or end ; a record is needed to intro- 
duce or in some way be applicable to such 
occasions—it has to be like the understudy— 
“ waiting in the wings.” 

To return to the cataloguing: the ruling is 
that the main title is entered by country of 


. origin—with a cross reference—when this is at 


all obscure, e.g., “‘ Entfiihrung aus dem Serail,”’ 
not Jl Seraglio; ‘‘ Prodana Nevesta,”’ not 
Bartered Bride. Exceptions are Maid of Pskov or 
Ivan the Terrible, not ‘‘ Pskovitianka’’ ; Skaters 
Waltz, not “ Schlittschvhlaufer.” With an 
everyday title like Serenade by Schubert, 
although this is No. 4 of his Schwanengesang, all 
interpretations—we have sixty-six—are entered 
under ‘Serenade’? with the usual cross 
references. Swan of Tuonela and Schwanda the 
Bagpiper will be found by looking under 
““Lemminkainen Legends, Op. 22” and 
*“Schwanda der Duesackpfeifer,” ‘“‘ Svanda 
Dudak”’ and “ Schwanda le jouer de con- 
nemuse’”’ respectively. Operas and Masses 
take up many entries and cards; St. Matthew 
Passion, for instance, has thirty cards, including 
about three hundred entries in English and 
German. 

Record collectors in. the main will devote 
most of their cataloguing energies to permanent 
music arid keep popular tunes, i.e., dance, 
cabaret, etc., in a separate box for ad lb. 
selection, unless this is their particular field. 
Here, they are as important as—in fact more 
important than—the classical entries, because 
they are difficult to assemble quickly. Try 
and muster all versions of Daisy Bell at short 
notice, of which we have at least fifty versions. 
Records of medleys, without detail on the 
labels, often present problems and have to be 
analysed with a score, if available. We take a 
good deal of trouble with such records as they 
are apt to include old-time tunes which appear 
in no other way. All entries come under close 
scrutiny and serious treatment whether they be 
of permanent or ephemeral worth. 

The cataloguing of material other than books, 
which, of course, included gramophone records, 
was the subject recently discussed by a special 
committee of the Library Association, and the 
final outcome of these deliberations will, in due 
course, be published by the Library Association. 
Since this is the first professional attempt in 
this country to establish basic rulings for the 
cataloguing of records, the result should prove 
of much interest and use to intending librarians 
and collectors. , 


Of our actual stock, I need say little ; you 
hear it any day. It may interest readers to 
know we, like most book libraries, are on what 
is known as the Deposit system; ev i 
issued by the English gramophone companies is 
sent us automatically. The rest we select and 
order when and where of interest; from the 
Auction Room or private sale and, in many 
cases, by presentation and from abroad. 


We have shelves of commercial titles and 
numerical catalogues going back to 1912 from 
all over the world, which are extremely useful 
for research. We k all periodicals and 
literature dealing with the gramophone record. 
These are housed in inscribed boxjfiles and are 
ancillary to the Library. 
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The perce must be open every day, 
including week-ends, because records, apart 
kien oe programmes in themselves, 
are, as I said before, the ideal understudy and 
must be ready for any emergency. 

Considering the amount of traffic our 
records experience—sometimes by air to 
Belfast Region, or train to Glasgow and 
Aberdeen, we have few breakages but many 
smu and blemishes, to be expected of 
something as brittle as china and far more 
susceptible. In listening to records I often 
wish people would, when they hear surface 
clicks or similar noises, remember that physically 
a record is a difficult proposition to handle. 
It is the best means to an end for pleasure or 
study of the real thing. When you visit an 
art gallery you don’t pass by a Leonardo da 
Vinci or a Constable because the paint shows 
cracks or mellowness brought about by age. 


We replace records when possible—single 


original copies we keep. Our rarest record, 
perhaps the rarest in the world, is Sir Charles 
Santley’s singing of the Aria from “‘ Nozze di 
Figaro’ Non pid andrai ; it is scratchy and has 
many extraneous clicks and blobs, but we 
should never think of discarding it because of 
these blemishes, and I am sure we should be 
highly censured by collectors if we did! Its 
date is 1903. 

We may have the largest collection of 
commercial records in the world, with the 
Washington Library of Congress coming near 
—I mention this, open for correction ; it will 
be interesting to know. When I speak of 
commercial records, I mean, of course, ones 
that can be bought in shops. The records the 
B.B.C. makes itself are private ones housed 
separately in their own Library. V.B. 





NOVICES’ CORNER 


By HUBERT FOSS 
(Continued from page 148) 


5- The Clarinet 

The reed of-the clarinet is single, and wider 
than the double reed of the oboe. This cane, 
shaved to paper thinness, is clipped over a 
beak sanetiplece and laid on the player’s 
tongue. The keys are again a modification of 
the flute’s Boehm system (though other systems 
are also in use). The clarinet is wider in range, 
more adaptable, more agile than the oboe— 
less obtrusive and more flowing in its move- 
ment. Mozart (who was the first important 
composer to take up the newly-perfected instru- 
ment) shows that to the full in his Clarinet 
Concerto, which is worth much study. There 
are marked differences in the tone-colour of the 
clarinet’s three registers: the lowest is dark in 
colour, sombre, full of feeling (Tchaikovsky, 
Symphony No 5, opening of first movement) ; 
bright and lively in the upper register (the 
little flourishes at the beginning of the last 
movement of Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, and 
the fairies at the opening of Weber’s “‘ Oberon ”’ 
Overture). In the middle register the clarinet is 
far less noticeable and distinctive in tone, but 
none the less useful for that. In fact, the 
clarinet is the most generally useful of all the 
wind instruments, having a long holding power, 
a great range of soft and loud, and a knack of 
combining with his fellow-instruments. 

The ordi clarinet is made in two keys— 
B flat and A: either is used at the convenience 
of the player. But there are also a smaller 
and a clarinet, the former in E flat, the 
latter in B flat an octave below its brother. 
The E flat clarinet is common in military bands 
and is given all the high quick passages which 
the strings of the orchestra usually take: in 
the orchestra he is a rarity but can be heard with 
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excellent effect—playing the witches’ theme in 
the last movement of Berlioz’s Fantastic Sym- 
. The bass clarinet is less rare in the concert 
: a striking example is the Dance of the 
Sugar-Plum Fairy in Tchaikovsky’s “ 
Noisette’’ Suite. 


The Bassoon 

The third member of the oboe family acts 
as the true bass of the wood-wind section. The 
bassoon is a double-reed instrument, but on 
account of the length of its tube it cannot be 
blown at one end. It is, therefore, held across 
the body and the breath is blown into a bent 
metal pipe with the reeds bound to the end. 
The bassoon’s work lies mostly in the lower 
registers—you can hear his note if you listen 
carefully in Tchaikovsky’s No. 5 (opening of 
first movement) and in the solid wood-wind 
passages I have quoted already. Mostly he is 
unheard as a separate voice. He plays a humble 
but extremely important part in the background. 
He is the foundation, the plinth, of the wood- 
wind structure, and he blends very well with 
both the low clarinet and the horns. Cumbrous 
though he sometimes may appear to be, he can 
move swiftly enough to act as the underlying 
octave of the rapid opening to Mozart’s 
“ Figaro’ Overture. As a soloist, the bassoon 
has earned the reputation of the joker of the 
orchestra: it is not entirely deserved, but there 
are times when his pert and entertaining tone 
can blow away solemn fogs and enliven fresh 
air with a morning jest; a good case is The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice by Dukas, once a mere 
piece of French by-play, but since Walt 
Disney’s picture a famous international work. 
How the bassoon would laugh if he knew ! 


Records—Clarinet 

Mozart, Clarinet Concerto (Kell and Sargent). 
H.M.V. C3170. : 

Tchaikovsky, Symphony No. 5 (Beecham). 
Col. LX86o. 

Mendelssohn, Violin Concerto (Menuhin and 
Enesco). H.M.V. DB3557. 

Weber, Oberon Overture (Beecham). Col. 
LX746. 

Berlioz, Fantastic Symphony (Walter). H.M.V. 
DB3857. 

chaikovsky, Casse-Noisette Suite, Dance of the 

Sugar-Plum Fairy (Stokowski). H.M.V. DB2540. 


Bassoon 
Tchaikovsky, Symphony No. 5 (Beecham). 
Col. LX86o. 
Mozart, Overture The Marriage of Figaro 
(Beecham). Col. LX6939. 
(To be Continued) 


DEATH OF MR. W. J. HANDS, C.B.E. 
A figure prominent in the gramophone world 
for his see work in introducing and developing 
the use of the gramophone in schools died in 
Melbourne, Australia, on February 23rd—Mr. 
W. J. Hands, C.B.E. In 1928 he brought into 
being the International Educational ele 
with distinguished men in all walks of life, 
recording over one hundred lectures for use in 
schools. The lecturers included the Right Hon. 
H. A. L. Fisher, Sir Martin Conway, Sir George 
Trevelyan, Sir Charles Oman, and many others. 
A year later the Columbia Company took over 
the Society and appointed Mr. Hands as 
Educational Director. His personality was such 
(he was formerly a H.M. Inspector of Schools) 
that he convinced many Directors of Education 
of the necessity of including gt, mp and 
radio in their school equipment. In 1931 he 
was appointed to the control of the Education 
t of E.M.I. He was awarded the 

C.B.E. for services in the Ministry of Labour 
in the 1914-1918 war, and although over 70 he 
accepted a similar administrative post in-one of 
the Australian war ministries in 1939.—H.C.R. 


April, 1947 
NEW MUSIC 

(All this batch is from the Oxford Press.) 

It is nice to see the end of composers 
getting published. ey come up few, and 
slowly, and can’t, in the nature of our pinched 
world, very often be recorded; but here is 
likely disc-material, Rawsthorne’s 1939 String 
Quartet, a quite come-at-able theme and short 
set of variations, reproduced in clear hand- 
written copy (4s. 6d.; parts, 2s. each; 6s. 6d. 
the set). These amiable, gentle ingenuities are 
very British. The composer’s “fantasy overture”’ 
Cortéges is reproduced from his own manuscript 
(miniature, 10s. 6d.; full, and parts, on hire). 
This, which lasts about 144 minutes, is dated 
1945. It is curious to ponder what has taken 
the place of, say, the old Elgarian processions, 
and where our coming men are going. (Some- 
times, they’ve gone.) The B.B.C. does its bit, 
and I shall look forward to some time savouring 
with the outward ear these piquancies, fugality 
and all. Also in the orchestral way is Vaughan 
Williams’s 17-minute Oboe Concerto, now pretty 
well known. Michael Mullinar’s piano arrange- 
ment of the orchestral part (7s. 6d.) allows an 
oboeist and a single partner to exhibit the 
affectionate dealings of our beloved Elder 
Statesman with an instrument ideally suited to 
his pastoral muse. But, oh for a Goossens every 
time! V.W.’s new String Quartet in A minor 
(6s. 6d.; parts, 7s. 6d. the set, or 2s. 6d. each) 
is “‘ for Jean on her birthday,” and those who 
perform it are asked to print this dedicatory 
line. The movements are entitled Prelude, 
Romance, Scherzo and Epilogue, the last sub- 
titled ‘“‘ Greetings from Joan to Jean.’’ Sweet 
counterpoints, a gay rally or two: the master’s 
genial touch in all. It is interesting to see that 
he has used, here and there, both normal 
curved-line slurs, and dotted ones, the latter 
for phrasing ; it is an old weakness in string 
writing, that the curve has to show the 
bowing; thus, in much string music, the less 
experienced player has had to guess the 
phrasing. 


Watson Forbes and Alan Richardson have a 


series of viola and piano transcriptions. The 
7-minute G minor sonata by Purcell (3s. 6d.) 
shows again how well the viola befits the graver 
spirits, but fails in fun and fancy. Mr. Forbes 
has edited one of the Bach airs that the old 
N.G.S. “discovered’’ a generation ago: 
Sheep may safely graze, from cantata 208. In this 
copy (2s. 6d.) string parts are given for violin, 
viola and violoncello, from any of which the 
endearing tune will uncurl itself, and creep 
into the heart. A Serenade for string orchestra 
by Norman Fulton (5s.; parts, 1s. gd. each) is 
reproduced from very clear manuscript. This 
is about 16 minutes of well-knit modernism, in 
four movements. Finally (as regards instru- 
mental works), William Busch’s Suite for 
violoncello and piano is issued in four separate 
copies, one to each movement: Prelude (2s. 6d.), 
Capriccio (3s.), Nocturne (2s.), and Tarantella 
(2s. 6d.). The gravity or the intensity impress 
most: those qualities, and the dexterity of the 
bite in the string writing. A tarantella con 
ferocita has another kind of bite, surelee! This 
composer, who, I believe, died young, two years 
ago, had a wider view than “ modernism ”’ 
usually permits. 

The only ‘choral piece at the moment is 
Walton’s Where does the uttered music go? for 
unaccompanied choir. Masefield and Walton 
collaborated in this tribute to Henry Wood, 
for the unveiling of the memorial window last 
year. The piece (1s. 3d.) divides into those 
many parts that can be so skilfully deployed in 
rich harmonic suggestion. It sounds ‘ made,”’ 
to me ; but then, I’m not the complete Walton- 
ian, by a long way. A.R. reviewed a record of 
this in October, page 67. W.R.A. 
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PHILHARMONIA STRING QUARTET 
(Henry Holst, Ist Violin; Ernest Element, 2nd Violin ; 
Herbert Downes, Viola ; Anthony Pini, Cello) 
Quartet in A Minor, Op. 29. Schubert 
Auto Coupling Nos. OX 8268-7! DX 1349-52 
. 


KOSTELANETZ 
conducting the ROBIN HOOD D 
ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Andante Cantabile — “Quartet No. | in D 


Major’’, Op. 11. Tchaikovsky ; Barcarolle— 
“ june’’ from “The Months ”’: 


Tchaikovsky 


Lawrance Collingwood 


“Rondo” (First cue & Ah !m ve, 
forgive my flow 
(Second ‘-_t mine Own, so 
; “Cosi Fan Tutte” 

- DX 1353 








7 September Song; Souvenirs - 


MALCUZYNSKI 
Polonaise in A Pet Major, Op. 53. 


(Two Parts) - “* ee = = 


HARRY DAVIDSON 
and his Orchestra 
Old Time Dance Series :-— 
No. 41 -—Moonlight Saunter - 
No. 42—The Gay Gordons - 


OSCAR NATZKA 

with Orchestra. Cond. 

Madamina il catalogo 
vanni’’. Mozart 


and his Palm Court Orchestra 


nes pe ae 


THE GREAT VIENNESE CONDUCTOR 


Karajan 


CONDUCTING THE 


VIENNA PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 


Beethoven Symphony No. 8 in F 
LX 988-90 
Auto Coupling Nos. LX 8557-9 





rey 


DX 1355 


Warwick Braithwaite 
questo—“Don Gio- 


DB 229! 


DB 2292 


Scrub, Brother, Scrub; Macushia_ - 
RAWICZ AND LANDAUER 
Ballade in A Flat, Op. 47. Chopin 0B 2293 
JOHN McHUGH 
Lark in the Clear Air; TheKerry Dance 08 2294 
PETER YORKE 
and his Orchestra 
Selection— “Might & Day”” - - - 062285 
May | call S h 
ay you Sweetheart - - - - 
Show me the Way - - - - - ~} Fe sae7 


FRANK SINATRA 





DB 2286 


_L was waiting fora Dream - - - 












LOU PREAGER 
and his Orchestra 


Hi-jig-a-jig ; How lucky you Are - 


ik f R FB 3293 
eep forgetting to Remember - - 

Each Little Hour - - - - «= « } FB 3288 
JIMMY LEACH 


and his New eo EGE 
Accordion - - «+ « 
That’s the beginning of the End - 


VICTOR SILVESTER 
and his Ballroorn Orchestra 


~} a xaos 


The “Star” Waltz - - - - cal 
SeptemberSong; The Musicof my Heart FB 3292 


VICTOR SILVESTER’S STRINGS FOR DANCING 


Lovers Waltz - - ; 
My Heart is still in Vienna - . i FB 3290 
-BENNY GOODMAN SEXTET 

Honeysuckle Rose - - - eo 
BENNY GOODMAN QUARTET 


5 « ae we os he 


COUNT BASIE 
and his Orchestra 
High Tide; Feather Merchant - - 
KRUPA 
and his Orchestra 
That Drummer’s Band; Leave us Leap DB 2290 


WOODY HERMAN 
and his Woodchoppers 
Fan it; Steps - - - - + + DB2289 


COLUMBIA 


The Finest Name on Record 


COLUMBIA 








COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 


£ ana « 
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ORCHESTRAL 


Orchestra of the Augusteo, 
Rome (Tullio Serafin) : Little March 
of the Shepherds and Dance and 
Passo a sei, from “ William Tell” 


(Rossini). 
4s. 10$d.). 

A broad-toned, resonant, mellow. record- 
ing of samples from a work which we really © 
must get the B.B.C. to put on. There is the 
pastoral provenance, the “Signor Cres- 
cendo ” effect. (I wonder if this is the only 
one—I read—in the work ?); the bright 
gaiety of period-music, such as Rossini so 

ly provided for the ballet-loving 
public. As period-music, some of it sounds 
now rather dull; but it has to be heard 

t the background of its time, when/the 
ballet had become perhaps rather con- 
ventionalised. The second side has a 
tripping dance that we know better than 
the contents of the other side. This Passo a 
sei (dance for six) is perhaps a bit on the 
hefty side: were the good Swiss (I take it 
they danced this) just a shade stolid ? As 
a tasting sample of a work too long known 
by its overture alone, the record is sweetly 
savoury. 

I see that Signor Sérafin is one of our 
veteran conductors, having been born in 
1878. He was. at the Augusteo in 1906, 
and then at La Scala and the Rome Royal 

. Some will remember him at the 
great May festival at Florence. 


H.M.V. (C3559 (12 in., 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (An- 

| sermet) Suite, The Fire Bird 

. Decca K1574-6 (12 ins., 

“Auto. K1574-6. Minia- 
ture score, 10s. 

A.R. had a short paragraph about this 
last month. He compared it to the Petroushka 
recording, over which he raved, when I was 
“Sip in June, 1946. Surely such recording 

a rave! I have ever been a 
Petroushka fan, too, and these discs bring 
back ious memories. The production is 
pellucid, choice in direction and reproduc- 
tion. 

I need not.add very much to what A.R. 
said. Everyone will have his favourite 
moments, in the ballet as a unity, in the 

various sections of the orchestral colouring, 
Sestvess froms Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
ciples, gir sonar 
added, and in the recording’s felicities of 
individual and 


provoers abe 
isa great landmark of ballet; some 
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I think there is some lack of 
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FIRST REVIEWS 


call it the foundation-stone of the modern 
through-composed work of that order—in 
which the inventors of the stage-work and 
of the music worked hand-in-hand to create 
something unified beyond any former ballet. 
That was away back in 1910: how ancient ! 
And what a fitting time for the deceptive 
glories of a vanished day to culminate : just 
before the mortal storms. Apart from the 
Rimskyism and some brief Scriabin touches, 
a bit of late Wagner flim-flam (has the 
Prince a trace of Parsifal in him, like the 
music ?), and of Glinka’s grandeur—these 
are all natural influences—there is the 
folkishness, never oppressive, and, for the 
rest, a perfect alliance of sensibilities between 
ballet-maker and composer: in_ both, 
surely, a height of talent approaching genius. 
perfect fusion in 
Stravinsky’s two styles, both of which are 
exhibited here; but let that pass: the 
writing is wonderful ; but not, I feel, to be 
fully enjoyed apart from the ballet itself. 

The briefest reminder, of the plot: 
Prince Ivan, by night, at the gates of the 
gardens belonging to the wicked ician 
Kastchei, captures a Fire Bird, but at its 
entreaties frees it; whereupon ‘he receives 
a present of one of its feathers, which is to 
be a charm against evil. Thirteen maidens, 
Kastchei’s captives, come out to temporary 
freedom in the garden. They dance around, 
and play with golden apples from the tree 
of youth. The Prince falls in love with the 
fairest of them. When they must return to 
bondage, he follows, and is in danger from 
the wicked retinue of Kastchei’s demons. 
He waves the magic feather, and the Fire 
Bird makes the assembly dance to ex- 
haustion, and then lulls them to sleep 
(Lullaby). She shows the Prince where to 
find the egg containing the ogre’s soul. This 
Ivan smashes, and so the evil is dispersed, 
the enchanted ones restored, and all live 
happily ever after. 

This recording adds on the sixth side a 
movement that is -often—usually I think, 
omitted from the concert suite: the golden 
apples dance, with many references to tiny 
details, It is in this that Stravinsky’s interest 
centred: the actual matter, I feel, con- 
cerned him less. He had his excellent 
diatonic-chromatic contrast, for the human 
and the ae characters ; cf., by the 


way, Rimsky’s Golden Cockerel procedure, 
as to this. It was a Prats scage m notion, to make 
the magical characters depend on the old 


augmented fourth interval. I cannot do 
better than send e interested to the 
late Edwin Evans’s little Musical Pilgrim 
volume on Stravinsky (O.U.P.), where that 
admired devotee makes plain 

teresting things. For the main outlines of 
pene ada 15. Sy ne apap ie wring 
notes I was asked to write for a leaflet to go 
with these records: 


I may perhaps mention to those 
who read music : Kastchei, sa and 
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his surroundings: are noted by a major 
and a minor third in alt as in the 
simple form (bass clef used), F flat to A flat, 
followed by D to F natural ; and the germ 
. the Firebird’s theme, which is (treble) C, 

C sharp, D, F sharp, in quick semiquavers, 
contains, between its lowest and highest 
notes, that augmented fourth which is 
found in another name-form (but sounding 
the same) between the lowest note of one 
third and the highest note of the other, in 
the opening notes of the work. There, that 
is enough of the struggle to tell about the 
minutiae of musical sounds without nota- 
tion! The magical characters are, as said, 
creepily chromatic, in one clever way or 
another. 

Side 1.—Darkness: the magical intervals; 
the bird flies (glissando harmonics, strings). 
Lovely pp tone... Firebird’s dance (Scria- 
binesque), starts with string tremolo. Light 
orchestration ; piquancy in Beate piano, 
etc. 

Side 2.—Princesses’ Seed. Dance. The 
main (oboe) theme is used in Ri 
Korsakov’s Sinfonietta on Russian Themes, 
Op. 31 (bar 16 of the Adagio), Harp 
accompanies: truer than usual, I think. 
The diatonic theme indicates the human 
creatures. A wee bit of French feeling in the 
middle, I feel. The nocturne sense is never 
lost: delicious cool music, 

Side 3.— Kastchei the Magician. Terrifying 
figures of Indians, Turks, Chinamen, 
grotesques, clowns, demons, blins, all 
kinds of horrors: two-time and three-time 
alternate. Xylophone heard, and gushes of 
admirably clear tone: much skill in 
Ansermet, the old hand, to make it so clear ; 
the recording makes pungent the brass and 
all the little touches of vivid colour. The 
major and minor thirds used in various 
ways, brazenly, or as bass for princesses’ 
theme. The recording is never noisy—a 
considerable feat to avoid that. 

Side 4.—Lullaby. Muted strings and harp : 
bassoon theme. Lambent tone beautifully 

caught. Handsome string tremolo near end. 

Side 5.—Horn theme, taken up by 
others; another of the. splendid cres. 
moments. Triumph of Right over Might : 
the big diatonic swing, seven-time. The 

old Russian semi-barbaric pageantry. re- 
called. Last touch of the magic thirds. 
Exciting sparkle in the orchestration, as 
here reproduced. 

Side 6.—Princesses’ Dance with the Apples, 
from the original version of the suite. Almost 
a drawing-room theme in this scherzo. As 
an old party once said to me, “‘ Bless my 
soul, this, Stravinsky ? It might almost be 


Mendelssohn !* That was high praise, 
from him. 

A beautiful set, perfectly directed by 
Ansermet. . 


P.S.—I see that Stravinsky has made yet 
another suite from this work—his third. It 
takes seven sides (N.Y. Phil. Sym., con- 
ducted by Stravinsky), and, besides the 
Rondo, which is omitted in our usual concert 
suite (and which Decca has now added), 
there are two other movements, an Adagio 
and a Scherzo; and the final hymn (says 
Peter Reed in ‘the American Record Guide) is 
given complete. W.R.A. . 
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ia String Quartet 
in A oe nei weet 
Columbia DX1 349-52 (12 ins., 19s. 
Auto DX8268-71. vi 


The A minor Quartet is not only, I think, 


the most beautiful of all Schubert’s string 
ajnctens, lun one of ths indie ohare 


have ever been and it is a joy to 
be able to say the Philharmonia 
Quartet give a exceedingly 
well-recorded, is in’ every way 


worthy of this masterpiece. I heard the 

ian Quartet play this work a few 
wecks ago, but somehow the performance 
was cold and failed to convey both the 
romantic warmth of the music and the 


Quartet capture the right mood 
from the start. How beautifully contrived 
is the accompaniment—the ts Margaret 
at the Spinning Wheel” figure for the 
second violin, the semiquaver 
figures in the two lower the gently 
melancholy tune for the first violin ; and 
how exquisitely the music moves into the 


chording by | 
tenderly introduced by the first violin, 
cémes one of Schubert’s most endearing 
lyrical tunes, shared between the two 
violins. Surely the most hardened opponent 
of chamber music, if he had listened thus 
far, would have lost his heart to Schubert 
by now! There is masterly writing in the 
' development section, where the composer 
works a magical spell with his ver 
accompaniment figure on his way to the 
recapitulation, and it is all done so simply 
and inevitably that every step can be 
easily followed. Schubert uses the ‘tune so 
well known in the Rosamunde music, and in 
the pi Impromptu, as the theme for the 
Variations in the slow movement; it is lovely 
from start to finish, and masterly in the 
rhythmic, rather than melodic, suggestion 
of the theme in the coda. Then comes 
one of the most poignant and _heart- 
searching minuets in all music ; a move- 
ment haunted by the rhythmic figure 
enunciated by the ‘cello in the first two 
bars, and containing, later on, one of 
Schubert’s most wonderful modulations. 
He leaves the first violin on a high G sharp, 
and with harmony in our ears that leads 
us to expect a return from a distant key 
to A minor. But the ‘cello, playing the 
characteristic rhythm, takes the musi¢ into 
C sharp ‘minor, a moment of hushed 
solemnity, finely realised in this perform- 
ance, that is unforgettable. 

The opening figure of the sunlit Trio 
comes also into a little known song 
Schubert, Die Gétter Grieschenlands, which is 
in the same mer Cees it alternates between 
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tha 
cae 


dance tunes is exquisitely right, the first one, 


to a drone , taking us 
straight out from the 

sorrow of the Minuet into the smiling 
Austrian There is one superbly 


country. 3 
dramatic moment (last side) which I can 


haustible treasure, a never- 

ment to the spirit : cat | couse clikeate 
admire and be grateful for, the loving care 
and musicianship which these four fine 
players have brought to their task, and 
which, in the event, has been so richly 
rewarded. A tribute of praise, also, must 


go to the engineers. 


(piano): Polonaise in 
A flat major, Op. 53 (Chopin). 
Columbia LXo8e (123 Me, 9s. 4d.). 
This is a performance on the heroic scale, 
ardent, strong, and stirring: and the 
recording is of excellent quality. As Niecks 
said “‘ only pianoforte giants can do justice 
to this martial tone-picture,” but there is no 
undue force used by Malcuzynski. ‘Due 
emphasis and the proper value are given to 
the bass octave quavers that punctuate the 
opening theme . (after the introductory 
bars), but I do not know why the pianist 
hurries this two-note figure at the recapitu- 
lation of the tune, when it accompanies the 
trill in the right hand, or why he rushes the 
final bars (C major and back to A flat) 
instead of playing them with the greatest 
dignity and in the heroic spirit of the piece. 
These criticisms apart, the performance, as 
I have said, is a very fine one. 


Kathleen Long (piano): Somata in A 


(Longo 45); Sonata in B fiat 
(Longo Pr ee y eat Decca M581 
(10 ins., 38. 11 


As far as I am sien Kathleen Long 
can go on recording Scarlatti’s sonatas for 
as long as she likes, so enchantingly does 
she play them. The A major Sonata is a 
particularly lovely example of Scarlatti’s 
art, gay and carefree phrases being con- 
trasted with others of prior vie melan- 
choly. The B flat Sonata, dance-like in 
character, is less imaginative but no less 
charming. The recording is excellent. 


Compas \ I “a Eric Gritton (piano) : 
E pikes: Teetin) - 
rere ‘addogio) (Bach). . Decca 


K1531-2 cree. mee 7). 































ox the Araneae) poades’ the “mnchody: cer ae 
G string at the start, and then, in the 
corresponding melodic section, takes it up 
an octave - I can see no rhyme or 
aersaagpha yo yen lagoon ingen hie 
peace quiet of a melody 
man at the close of his life. ie asia 
beautiful in tone and those who do not 
know the piece as Bach wrote it (Leon 
Goossens recorded it for the Columbia 
History of ya will be unaffected by the 


Eric Gritton accompanies wer well, 
there is an excellent balance, the 
recording. is extremely good. i beg “Mn 
Campoli to give us now some of Corelli’s 


The Rome 
(Luigi Ricci); Voi lo sapete, o 
mamma, ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana’’ 
(Targioni — Tozzetti — Menasci — 


Mascagni): Ebben ? ne andro 
‘lontana, “La Wally Act 1” (Illica- 
Catalani). Sung in Italian. H,M.V. 
DB6351 (12 ins., 7s. 4d.). 

I have heard that.. Toscanini 
Catalani (he died in. 1893) oe 
as an operatic composer ; but his 
psig ig fir eskActaeicuddan tates Boao 
country and few of us have had a 
to sam elsewhere. 
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CONVERSIONS © 


Many keen lovers of recorded music have old 


_ Instruments, acoustic or electric, of various makes 


which are now technically out of date, and are 
incapable of doing justice to modern recordings. 
But many of these were housed in fine cabinets 
that have stood their years well. 

We are now equipped once more to alter and 
adapt cabinets that are large enough and sound 


enough, and to fit first-class pick-ups, motors and . 
amplifiers into them for electric reproduction, or to 
_ convert them into our well-known open-horn — 


gramophones. 

We have long experience of work of this kind, 
and customers may rely on us to give individual 
attention to each cabinet and to carry out a neat 
and effective adaptation. Record storage space can 
very often be provided. 


In these days this course has much to commend 


‘it. It saves timber, of which the country is very 


short, and a first-class instrument. can thus be 
obtained at a cost far below that of a new instrument 
in a new cabinet. | | 

To save time and correspondence enquirers are 
asked to send us interior dimensions of cabinets, 


- aecompanied where possible by a rough sketch or 


photograph. We do not recommend housing loud- 
speakers in any cabinets old or new, but prefer to 
mount them on separate baffles. 


DAVEY RADIO 

Every Davey Radio instrument, whatever its age, 
has very good stuff in it. We have made a speciality 
of complete overhauls and renovations of our own 


_ Instruments. The “‘ prescription ’’ for an overhaul 
and modernisation is studied with the same care as * 


the sone of a new,set. The result achieved comes 


y near to a new set also. 3 


The heavy arrears of the war have now been 
worked off, and’ a complete overhaul can now be 
expected to go through in two or three weeks. 


E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES L>p. 
11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 


~ Telephone: TEMple Bar 7166-7 - 
(Geape Strsct is just behind the Princes . Theatre) 
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‘ASTRA PLUS’ 


Not content to rest on the 


laurels deservedly won by our 
‘Astra’ Standard Reproducer, we 
now offer you an instrument 
that will be in a class all its own. It 
incorporates the Wilkins & Wright 
Moving Coil Pick-Up, and an entirely 
new amplifier specially designed and 
built for us by Felicity Sound 
Reproduction, Ltd. 


With this instrument we are using 
a new type of high fidelity Speaker 
in a large resonance-proof Baffle. 


The new model will not affect pro- . - 
duction of our Standard Model, of 
which delivery still takes about six 
weeks. | 


ASTRA PLUS 
ASTRA STANDARD 


can be héard side by side at 


THE GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE, 


L ie. 


ASTRA HOUSE, 


121 & 123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 


LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone : Temple Bar 3007 
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The GRAM OPHONE 


—— EULENBURG MINIATURE SCORES —— 


REPRINTS AND NEW ADDITIONS 


July/December, 1946 




















No. 257. 


Bach, Brandenburg Concerto No. 2, F 
= ” ” 3 G 
— Violin Concerto A minor 
Beethoven, Symphony No. 1, C 
- a » - 5, C minor 
en OS (Pastoral) 


Berlioz, 3 isces from ‘“‘ Damnation de Faust’”’ .. 


Borodin, On the Steppes of Central Asia . . 
Brahms, String Quartet, Op. 67, Bb 
Dvo#faék, Violin Concerto A minor .. 

— "Cello Concerto B minor 
Franck, Symphonic Variations 
Glazounov, Violin Concerto A minor | 
Grieg, Piano Concerto A minor... 
Haydn, String Quartet, Op. 76, No. 1, G . 
Mendelssohn, Symphony No. 4, A 
Mozart, Symphony E>, K.543 


Half-leather Volume : 
January/June, 1947 




























» 620. 
» 828. 
» 886. 
»» 425. 
», 426. 
», 427. 
», 428. 
»» 657. 
» «716. 
oo fee 
» 723. 
», 805. 
<i oo 
» 243. 
» «287. 


No. 730. 
» tel. 
» 828. 
»» 629. 


ERNST EULENBURG LTD. - 





Bach, Concerto for 2 Pianos, C 
— se he ; © minor 
Beethoven, Overture ‘‘ Leonore ’’ No. 1 
—- mt ‘a on 
Berlioz, Overture, ‘‘ Le Carnaval Romain ” 
Bizet, Suite “‘ L’Arlesienne ’”” No. 1 
Borodin, Polovtzian Dances ; 
su seatamt Symphony No. 1, C minor 
S sg a 

—- se ee, ME 

a » 4, E minor 

— Tragic Overture 

— Piano Concerto No. 2, B 

— Violin Concerto, D ; 

= Double Concerto, A minor 

— Haydn Variations ‘s 

-- Piano Quintet, F minor .. 

~- Piano Quartet, G minor .. 

— String Quintet, F . ; 

— Clarinet Quintet, B minor 
Bruch, Violin Concerto, G minor 
Dvorak, Symphony No. 5, E minor 
Franck, String Quartet, D . 

Haydn, Symphony No. 85, Bb, e La Reine ” 


2/- No. 737. Mozart, Piano Concerto, Ep, K.482 
2/- » 740. — 3 C minor, K.491 . 
2/- oS Clarinet Concerto, A, K.622 
3/6 et ae _— String Quartet D, K.575 .. 
4 ios Ca » Bb, K.589 
4/- » 410. Schubert, Symphony No. 7, C = . 
3/- », 403. — » 8, Bminor (anfinished) 
2/- », 636. a Overtuse."" Rosamuride ”’ , 
2/- , 417. Schumann, Symphony No.1, Bb 
6/6 me, S reesei he Violin Concerto, D . 
6/6 », 857. = Serenade for Strings 
4/6 ,, 1107. Verdi, Overture ‘‘ La Forza del Destino ”’ 
6/- ,, 1108. - ‘“‘ I Vespri Siciliani ” ‘ GN 
7/6 », 7164. Vivaldi, Violin Concerto, Op. 6, No. 1, G minor .. 
1/6 , 669. Wagner, Overture “ Tannhauser ” 
5/- , 602. Weber, Overture “ Freischiitz ”’ 
3/- ,, 635. — & “ Euryanthe ”’ 
Beethoven, 17 String Quartets .. $2/- 

2/6 No. 769. Haydn ‘Cello Concerto, D.. . 
2/6 ,, 406. Mendelssohn, Symphony No. 3, A minor ay 
2/- ,, 613. — Overture “‘ Midsummer Pisses 
2 Es : Dream ’ es “ 
2/6 804. -— Music to “ Midsummer Night’ s 
3/- Dream ”’ ; ; 
5/- 702. a Violin Concerto, Er minor .. 
4/- 502. Mozart, Symphony C, K.425 i 
4/- 663. — Overture “ Il Seraglio 
4/- » 774. — Piano Concerto C, 503 
4/- » 139, — + sf 2 ae 
3/- so a — ? D, 537 (Coronation) 

» 180. ~ Concert Rondo D, K. 382 ; 
7/6 966. Palestrina, Stabat Mater .. 
5/- » $42. Rimsky-Korsakoff, Capriccio Espagnol .. 
7/6 , 616. Rossini, Overture “‘ Guillaume Tell”’ 
3/- , 609. Schubert, Symphony No. 6, C 
3/- ba ae — Octet, F major 
3/- , 664. Smetana, Overture “ The Bartered Bride ” 
3/- », 275. — String Quartet “ From my Life ” 
3/- », 624. Le easeguctiscaine Overture Solennelle v3 
5/- ,», 802, Capriccio Italien .. 

» 882 Telemann, Suite f. Flute and Strings 
7/6 831. Weber, Invitation tothe Dance... 
2/- Half-leather Volumes: Brahms, 2 Piano Concertos 
2/6 Mozart, 6 Symphonies 








25 per cent Temporary increase 
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KINDS OF D RECORDS. 

AND LOOK D. 


THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD. 
20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone : GER. 8589 
WE BUY RECORDS OF CLASSICAL MUSIC, SYMPHONIES, 


“a3 CONCERTOS, FOREIGN OPERATIC 
BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


PLEASE CALL IN 


MANY DELETIONS. NO LISTS. Callers only. 


Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought & Sold 
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GRAMOPHONE RECORD 





SUPPLEMENT 


You may subscribe to our RECORD SUPPLEMENT 
and keep informed of all i nt American 
and European releases, for $1.00 yearly, starting 
with January, 1947, issue. 


The Gramophone Shop, gnc. 


(No branches anywhere) 
18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 17, 


—- 
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ices ae ON eos ll 
now be given a long rest. The balance 
of voice and orchestra is fair. 


John Hargreaves (baritone), Philhar- 
monia Orchestra (Braithwaite). No 
rest, no peace, “‘ Prince Igor’s Aria ” 


(Agate-Borodin). H.M.V. (C3561 
(12 ins., 48. 10$d.). 
This fine aria needed a modern record- 


ing and John Hargreaves, with a voice 
rather too bright in quality, sings it with 


good diction, excellent phrasing, and 
consistehtly musical tone. He is at his 
best in the lovely cantabile phrases. It is 


a pity the recording of the orchestral 
accompaniment is so feeble on the second 
side, where it entirely fails to support the 
singer. The voice, almost throughout, is 
over-amplified, and in so long an aria the 
effect, all else apart, becomes wearisome. 


Gwen or aoe gered with orchestra. 
Bell Song, 


Lakmé” (Gille-Gon- 
dinet-Delibes), H.M.V. Bo541 (10 
ins., 38. 114d.). 

This recording compares very favourably 
with the one Lily Pons made a few months 
ago. Gwen Catley sings the aria more 
sensitively than the American artist and, 
technically, is entirely at her ease. I could 
hear very few of her words and her trill 
seems to cover a rather wide area, but on 
the whole this is an enjoyable performance. 


‘Oscar Natzke (bass) with orchestra. 
Madamina il catalogo é ** Don 
Giovanni ”’ (Mozart) Sung in Italian. 
Columbia DB2291 (10 ins., 3s. 11$d.). 
With a voice of such fine quality as 
Oscar Natzke’s all things are possible, 
but he achieves only a good routine 
performance of the ‘‘ catalogue ” aria from 
Don Giovanni, and might possibly have 
made the aria more effective had he s 
it in English. The orchestral accompani- 
ment is lively, and the recording excellent. 


Lawrence (soprano), Ivor 
Newton (piano): Fioods of 
ve. i No. 1% hachnaieeaet ; 
I thee, Op. 5, No. 3 (Grieg). 
Decca M6o2 (10 ins., 3 114d.). 

If we must have another recording of 
Grieg’s best-known song it should be sung 
without the erratic sense of rhythm Marjorie 
' Lawrence shows in her attempt to render 
«the melodic line “* ive.”’ It is a pity 

this artist has so little feeling for the shape 
of a phrase. The Kachmaninov song is 
welcome, but I failed to hear more than 
about half-a-dozen of the words; in fact, as 

before, Ivor Newton does the best work in 


this recording. 


bigs mewn gp Ses ce ear 
harmonia Orchestra 


(Warwick 
Braithwaite) : Elsa’s Dream, 
** Lohengrin,” Act 1 (Wagner) ; 
Elizabeth’s Greeting, ‘‘ Tann- 


hauser,” Act 2 (Wagner). H.M.V. 
Cig56a (12 in,, 4s. 10$d.). 

Anything so versatile an artist as 
joan Hammond is bound to evoke interest, 
and yet her versatility may be a subject for 
criticism. One remembers that ‘wonderfull 


The GRAMOPHONE 


** Louise.”’ A.R. was disturbed by her Dido, 
but, despite all these knocks, her triumphs: 
are sure. Latterly Carl Rosa have had the 
sense to present her superlative Tosca, and 
anybody who has seen this ormance, 
when she has played opposite Kraus 
and under Vilem Boag will know that 
her Italian recordings do no more than 
justice to her. Now she essays Wagner. I 
did not hear her ‘“‘ Oberon” record, her 
nearest previous approach to the style, and 
her task here is not made any easier by the 
fact that nearly Wagnerian soprano 
of the last thirty years has coupled these two 
songs onto a disc. The collapse of Germany 
artistically as well as militarily and 
politically—has been so thorough that to- 
day a generation is growing up unaware of 
the Wagnerian traditions. In England this 
release is no doubt a good thing, and it was 
certainly time that the Verdi-gurdy was 
heard again in the land. And it could be 


said that Miss Hammond’s Wagner is 


Italianate. This is not the Wagner on which 
the middle-aged were brought up, as any- 
one who cares to com this record with 
that made by Elizabeth Rethberg will find 
out. There is a forcing of the tone, and an 
inclination to scoop up to a note. A record 
to be heard, but perhaps not by the old- 
fashioned, who will I think hope that the 
artist will confine herself to Italian opera, in 
which she is well-nigh incomparable. I 
understand that it was her lovely record 
from ‘*‘ Gianni Schicchi ’’ which sealed her 
contract at the Vienna Opera. The orches- 
tra, under the experienced hand of Warwick 
Braithwaite, is immaculate. R.W. 


EDUCATIONAL 


George Tremain (Melodeon); Lass 
and The Oyster 


Girl 


(North Skelton and Boosbeck Long: - 


Sword Dances); The Huntsman’s 
Chorus, Kendal Ghyll and Meeting 
Six (Country Dances). 
Bg539-40 (3s. 114d. each). 


First a word about the instrument. It 
sounds on the records much like a con- 
certina, but is in fact an off-shoot of the 
harmonium, and dates from 1854, first 
coming out in Boston (Mass.). Scholes has 
an article. It would not appear then to be 
contemporary with the music it plays here, 
and one is left wondering at the choice. 
All this music comes from Yorkshire. Of 
the three forms of English folk dancing, 
Sword, Morris and Country, only the last 
named was “‘ mixed,” the other two being 
for men only, and the Sword dance being 
predominant in the North. The compli- 
cations of the dance make up for the 
monotony of the music, and these records 
are of course meant for dancing. Sir Roger 
de Coverley is probably the best-known 
example of a Country dance. The music of 
Meeting Six seems to combine the tunes of 
Humpty Dumpty and Here we come gathering 
nuts and may, while Meeting Six is the same as 
Pop goes the weasel. ‘These records will 
naturally appeal to folk dancers, but others 
should hear before buying, though some 
may like to add to their collection a sample 
of music which found its final sophistication 
in Warlock’s Capriol. R.W. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE oy «nartequin” 


pubes. aay alten Sis a ge tl 2 yn 
to comp the reviews of records issued over 
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Andante Cantabile, from the String Quartet’ 
Op. 11, occupies the reverse, and here again the 
music is not vulgarised in the least, on “ong 
muting his strings and doing eve 
least expects from one who is nothing if not a 
showman. This record is out of the rut and 
should appeal t to all our readers. If they buy 
po Be rv iat we Go get (Gal DKsgs4) 
what we 1 
Gibbs fas delicate talent, which 
aed Gece te happiest outlet in songs, and 
in the music he wrote for Clifford Bax’s Mid- 
summer Madness” and men ae te sh 
Betrothal’”’ (Gaiety Theatre oy Fs a 
Fancy Dress Suite is sometimes 
movement from dew Fe | — 
Melachrino 
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itty 


haunting ser 5g not unlike the one that haunts 
ballrooms and is recommended as a nightcap. 
I hope suiicre have noted the rs ee 


ingios br, mating re the Pst ow 
been making over the few 
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The new record by Albert Sandler springs a 
mild ond cer So accustomed are we to the 


weg igess i; : as 
Bett ii at dah AEH bE 


ius. 
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Wilson, Joe Marsala, “Slam’’ Stewart, 
** Slim ”’ et al. : 
Included in the Royal catalogue are also 
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| (Columbia DBasbent. 11}<.) 
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‘baver 
einai ee 


ut an ge » Cool it if you can. 


a ome f's @ five cents fan, 


Cota fon it end tl, by, till the cows come 


This geod old ‘um of the jazz repertoire, 
first introduced to a wondering Britain via the 
Red Nichols Five Pennies’ 1 yam 9 
available on Brunswick 01213), but 
recorded and’ mre SE ts gsc 
many years before that, comes up now in a very 
different guise. 

Accent is partly on humour, evidenced in 

he-knows- 
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“JAZZ 


- Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


***Liza (George Ira. Gershwin, Gus 
Kahn) (Am. Columbia CO35234) 


Geodman Sextet (Am.) 
**** Honeysuckle rg (“ Fats”? Waller, Andy 
a os 


thin—at ah mar 
Sextet records with bass (string 


With that 1 that Norvo lad, stan ie 
tence at reine | ray this world, 

on banc ul 
+e rs: must surely be the last word in 
taste and artistry. 


Approx. November, 1 
o0°* La nt Leap (Finckel) ih Columbia 
. (Columbis DB2290—3s. 114d.) 


dec. Chante Vasvurat with eee Coes, sol gg Madmen 
i tre 


Williams eeds); Ants Antony, tomedn, 
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The tune is just another riff treated as such, 
and the fast tempo docs nothing to prevent 
one’s impression that both composition and 
arrangement are little more than a not very 
worthwhile excuse for Mr. Krupa and some of 
his satellites to show how slick they can be. 

Leave Us, however, is nearly all that Drummer’s 
Band should have been, but isn’t. 

With every movement revealing a = 
melody, it is one of the best swing pieces I 
heard lately, and the effectively routined and 
all-round good (of its — arrangement does 
nothing to conceal the fact. 

Fated with this satisfactory material, and 
having been set a tempo that is not too fast to 
ride, the band digs in and plays goons 


“Tommy” Pederson and Ventura respectively), 
not to mention also muted trumpet and piano. 
The large string section which might seem 
to be out of keeping in music such as this 
Sa eee Sa see, Se 
reason that it is used with 
restraint that it is seldom gene In fact, 
unless you listen very carefully, about the only 
time you will hear it is when it provides the 
sustained organ-harmony background to the 
piano solo. Which is.as it should be in swing. 


Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
*** Feather Merchant wre Mundy) (Am. 
cen 31765) (Approx. November, 


$* Hi h Short Kick) (Basie, Green, 
Ru Tide (Km, Columba HCO' 563) 

(Columbia DB2288—s, 114d.) 
Saveey taieet th Preston Love N. 
ade) Retherdord owas Tete ag Ilinoise Jacquet H 


ie oh ”) WwW ‘Bs. Lows, Harry Edi om pte) 


io Roduey Richardson (> pba), Coed Gomme 
Siver tober 9th, 1945. a 

Better of these two is undoubtedly the earlier 
recorded Feather Merchant. 

Written in the 12-bar form, as a composition 
it is no more than another riff, and as is the 
riature of such things, it has to rely: for its 
ee ee ne ee 
the band performs 

the ensembles, which constitute the firs 
choruses 
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WEE = 
even come in 

at a slightly slower tempo, he saraniely 

no more should have done than one can imagine 

he intended to do. 

H.M.V. 

and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

99? Fust Me (But Don’t Tease Me) 

Lee (V by 





> aiken Lawrence 
yp nan tmbs) ; yes oor (¢) ; Oscar 


(6); 
je As above, minus Joe pang ‘September Srd, 


Whatever else, good or bad, one may have to 
of an Ellington record it 





Sane delened LLY. 7 gabe), now given a new 
a oe scored up for the full 


It opens with that intimate-sounding idea of 
three or four instruments of contrasting tone 
colour scored in harmony and working dead 
close to the microphone which Ellington first 
used so effectively nearly twenty years ago in 
his never-to-be-forgotten Mood Indigo. After a 
few bars the idea is developed by we 
accompaniment from the rich sounding trom- 
bones. 


Much of the side is then taken up with a vocal 
by Ray Nance. His rather high-pitched voice 
sounds a little effeminate. crib eo tages 
style, and al the accompaniment 
somewhat under-recorded, it is good. Note the 


attractive trumpet v 
uotation by Taff 
"Willen Tell creating 


I can well imagine 
Jordan’s anioer ens 
anything from giggles to roars of laughter from 
those who don’t realise that it is just a tasteless 
trick for their edification. But happily it only 
momentarily disturbs the atmosphere, and we 
some lovely music from Hodge's alto. blore 
lovely music from Hodge's alto before 
y ends as it started. 
agg een fore Tdlgghs ogg 
fea russes 
ture, out 
See mih sidelined anda 
A certain amount of “local colour” is 
provided by brass “ growls’’ which are intro- 
ata tagegy” gon of ip Ngean ape eee 
paniment to Al Sears’ not 
pee 





a But it is: not 
reat wah aaa fe. 3 
that coe ane. ere 
“ead pathcomingsh oe wecbage! 
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tettie tps ap fabege toe. Fa Ryan es og 
wg tee segues dire ae 
2 copeenye poruye lpg 
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a curiously twangy 





Harry Hayes 
***4 Flat to C (K 
*** High as a Kite ( 
OEA1 1264) 


MN. 
vay ty iin Coe Kchn) (H.M.V. 


thm (Duke 

HLM.V’ Bos90—3s. CEA 00) 
II 

il Cardew) 


) (HLM.V. OEArra26s) 
Shearing) (H.M.V. 


***Alio Reverie (Phil (H.M.V. 
OQEA11507) 
*#**Tet’s Get Ac George Shearing) 


(H.M.V. Bosg8—as 
Fite 
bar Leo W tpt) ; 
Lewington ( 4% ); George 


(d) ; Shearing (0): Alan Ye ee ie 1946. 
Wiltshire. 


1 0078/9 As p Kot cept 
December 13th, 1946. 

ats grigg alng seh making this a party 
month for Harry Hayes. It is merely the 


Wise (ds) 


accumulation of records issued during the past 
few months that I have not been able previously 


to find space to mention. 

The difficulty with this band is that those who 
arrange for it never quite seem to know whether 
to treat it as a big band or a small get off com- 
bination and rather tend to fall between the 
two stools. The tendency to try to make the 
four-piece front line sound like a full-size 
ensemble doesn’t come off, for the simple reason 
that it is impossible. Moreover the block 
is not only not always too cleanly played, but 
also sometimes tends to sound a little mechanical, 
if not actually laboured ; also, although the 
rhythm keeps up a reasonably godd swing, one 
could hardly describe it as particuarly enter- 


prising. 

However, Harry Hayes always plays taste- 
fully in the style which, if it has now become a 
rather set pattern, is at least his own and very 
pleasing at that. 

Tommy Whittle, with his rather more 
advanced ideas, is also a grand soloist, and Leo 
Wright mas a reliable if not always™ very 


Tne fae om side, Let’s Get Acquainted, is 
a twist on well-known favourite, Can’t We Be 
Friends. 

In addition to suffering less from the afore- 
mentioned efforts to make a small band sound 
like a big one, the good treatment, savouring 
of the latest re-bop mode, features an excellent 
solo by Tommy Whittle and finds Harry Hayes 
at his very best. 


Henry “Red” Allen and His Orchestra, 
j. Cc. (Am. N.) 


*Get * oy (Ae ig? an Ignorant Stich) (Henry (Henry 
and csemble) (Aa, (Am. Victor DEVE. 


1563) 
** The Crawl (“ Red’’ Allen, Don Stoval) 
(Am, Victor D6-VB-1560) 
(H.M.V. Bg537—3s. 114d.) 
Allen (Gm); William “Thompson | J. Cc. Higgin- 
Moton (b) ; Anan Bu-roughs (ds). January 14th, 
“In The Crust veteran trombonist J. C. Hig 
botham, who can still be so good that he was 
pseu den 5 te ee gd gongs accel 
ae gcome Down Beat” and “ M in 
ir pa musicians’ polls, takes 
aeee ae and “ ’ Allen plays a chorus 
Haat dete enee iatioete. Hence the two stars for 
this side. 





he says) something 
“Eh, Mop, M.O.P.” Asad dhat’s thik oll the 
lyric seems to consist of. 

The amateurishness of Crawl is not confined 
to such kindergarten errors as one saxophone 
trying-to play riffs and being answered by just a 
harmonically thin-sounding trum trom- 
bone, and I was happy when, ma tllege 
i down,”’ 


PARLOPHONE _ 
Zep Meissner Dixieland Band (Am.) 
*** I cavin’ Town (J. Jarvis, J. Meissner) (Am. 
Royal 106A) ss 


**** New Orleans Mi Z. Meissner, 


Irving Mills) (Am. R an 
(Parlophone R3028—gs. 11 ane 
Meissner (ci) with R. Poland (ten) ; = A. Rushton, 


Jnr. (bass- “0 C. E. woomay > Ayiass * 
(émb); righteman hiiek 
March 23rd, 1946 

This is typical improvised Dixieland music. 
But don’t let that put you off. Dixieland may 
now have become period music ; but it can still 
sound grea 
only knows its book 
modes, but to the yn a standard of 
musicianship mand finish finish that was not — 
forthcoming from the earlier Dixieland bands 
And it drives with all the vigour that any old- 
time Dixie combination ever achieved. 

Better of the two sides is M ; gprs 
because, firstly, Nick Fatool ys so m 
more drums than he did even with Benny 
Goodman that it is hard to believe he is the man, 
and, secondly, because it features a solo by one 
af A. Rushton, Jnr., who, if he is not the world’s 


grandest jazz bass-saxist, is certainly the ii 
this reviewer 


(ds). 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*4* 7 ots Walk (Shaw, George Shaviro) (Am. 


Musicraft - ) 
vets G Glider f Harding) (Am. Musi- 
watlophiee R3027—3s. 114d.) 


Shaw (ci ag Tanzas, Lou altos) ; 
) ‘Ralph oe Be ) 
Gentry (bar); Bernie ney 


Linn, (t pts 
Lian, ‘Stanley Fioce Piscaloon tise ei (imbs) ; "Dodo 


(b); (py; , Barney Kessel Morente 14ie, 1945. 

can rely on Artie Shaw to turn 

out a reliable record and these two come under 
that 

Both are swing numbers, and if it must be 

said that the most cutstanding individual is 


° oF ead. toe 
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A GREAT INTERPRETER 


or SCARLATTIS 
MUSIC 


Kathleen Long, true musician as she is, concentrates on the music she believes to be 
most suited to her style. An instance of this is her playing of Starlatti. The crystal-like 
clarity of the music calls for a real sense of musicianship, without which it sounds super- 
ae Scarlatti is ending but that : As always, Decca ffrr full frequency range 


ae SONATA IN A~—Lonyo 45 (Scarlattt) : 
recording brings every note—crystal-clear—into the home. SONATA IN B FLAT—Longo 46 (Scarlatti) MS81 ‘ 
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».§ CHARING CROSS ROAD. 
LONDON. W.C.2 


CAN SUPPLY FROM STOCK 


THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT ITEMS 


VORTEXION RECORD REPRODUCER | 
| CHASSIS 





This is a development of the A.C. 20 amplifier with special 
attention to low noise level, good response (30-18,000 cps.) 
and low harmonic distortion (1 per cent. at 10 watts). Suitable 
ee ee with switch for record compensation, 

le negative back circuit to minimise distortion 


fevers speaker. Has fitted plug to supply 6.3 v. 3 am 
soe So. 30 Ma. H.T. o's Gaae o¢ tle wan. 
Price £21 Os. Od. rm 


VITAVOX 12° P.M. SPEAKER 


Strongly recommended for use with the Vortexion Record 
Reproducer Chassis. Price: £7 


ROTHERMEL- BRUSH IPIEZO - CRYSTAL 
PICK-UP 


sensitivity ceptional volume and 
serativty retultng In exceptionally 9 Bagh senior model 


torsion bimorph is emplo “tae whale bly 
seri. ae tas cee eames Caper ae 


cycles second. 
ee rT eee : £2 16s. 3d. including Purchase Tax. 


NEW ROTHERMEL 
‘SAPPHIRE’ HIGH FIDELITY 
RATES NEEDLE 


ale metads of 
brill sel full tonal 
scale is to son ensured. Lasts 2 years without changing. 


: [2s. 6d. including rsetien Tax. 
ccoue eyee 12s. 6d. including Purchase Tax. 
All packing and carriage free. 
Full instructional literature supplied with each of these items. 
Consult us on —_ ing gramophone equipment. 


For servicing we Service Department at No. 1 
Gudord Suveh, Leadon, W.1. 
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RICHARD TAUBER 
Max’s Aria; Durch die Walder, 
durch die Aven. “‘Der Frei- , 
schiitz’’ - Weber RO 2055! 


SIDNEY TORCH 
and his Orchestra 
Four Dances from 


“Merrie England °°! 


GERALDO 
and his Orchestra 
The Rickety Rickshaw Man; 
Don't Fall in Love - F2213 
Mamula Moon; The Old Apple 
Tree will bloom Again F221! 
Open the Door, Richard; 
Anniversary Song - F2214 


Azure - 
ina Sentionantal Mood Rae 


VAN ALEXANDER 
with Double Daters 


Mary Lou - 
Five'll get ya Ten - - “hr a 








The Stars turn 


ge Pi ad . 


on Parlophone 





DOROTHY SQUIRES | 
When China Boy Meets 
China Girl - - sme 

The Old Apple Tree 
will bloom Again - 
MORETON & KAYE 
nis? eg sated 88 F2212 


Dayb Re sy his eee 
r ae - 
Begin the Beguine gta 


JOE DANIELS 
and his Hotshots 
down yonder in 
Orleans - F2210 
“Ina little Spanish Town 


ARTIE SHAW 
and his Orchestra 
Let’s Walk; TheGlider #3027 


ZIP MEISSNER DIXIELAND BAND 
Leavin’ Town; New R 3028 
Orleans Masquerade 7 















Write, call or ‘phone the Managing Director, 
M. 
ALLEN (RADIO) LTD., 
113 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C2 
Telephone : Gerrard 8734 
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: RECORD 


Two packs available : 
(a) Metal Pyramids - - Export Only 
(b) Triangular Cartons - Home Trade . 


Both contain genuine Golden Pyramid Needles 


Sole Makers and Patentees : 
THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. [LTD., REDDITCH 
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beautifully oe Which is very 
ation, indeed 


public choose. the, 

ear You Calling Me, 
one of the first batch of Victors made in 
1910. It was the largest selling of all his 
records and apes 8 the — selling 
Victor Red Seal vocal ever mad: 

ccaalne taadaleties sae ses 

e regarded his Jl mio 

tah as <r t acauaade of his work. With 
its astonishing revelation of how perfectly the 
difficult Mozart coloratura could be executed, 
it stands in the front rank of the greatest 
vocal records of history. But then again, 
McCormack was the singer most gifted by 
nature and temperament for interpreting 
the music of Mozart and Handel, as 
another record, the coupling of the Atalanta 
air and Ridente la calma, will further 
illustrate. 

On the other hand, I have known people 
who preferred such simple songs as When 
You and I Were Foung, Maggie (the acoustic 
version) The Irish I ant, Eugene Fields’ 
Little Boy Blue, and unod’s There is a 
Green Hill ; and could not listen to them 


his Pur dicesti and O Sleep Why Dost Thou 
Leave Me. 


His records of German songs show that he 
bane among the two or three greatest 
ters of lieder, with his special love 

for bert lighting the way for other 
artists ; and for sheer ability to breathe life 


, The operatic arias, particularly the first. 
ones made for Victor in 1910—the numbers 
Lucia, Elisir, Bohéme, Carmen, Faust, 
Daughter of the Regiment—are all 
ics and are ly sought by col- 
His Ah! t Moon of My Delight is a 


ty 


Ti 
iH 
Pian 
ul 
EEE 
bigs 


his favourite 
McCormack records and could make out a 


(continued from page 116) 
By PHILIP F. RODEN 


une Brought the Roses 
- ust a Cottage Small © 
10 Just for Today 
10 shmiri Song 

10 Kathleen Mavourneen 


Cyl. 
to? Kathleen Mavourneen 


12 Kathleen Mavourneen 
12 Kathleen Mavourneen 
12 The Kerry Dance 
12 The Kerry Dance 

s 


Gy Killa 
Cyl. Killarney 
10} Killarney 


Killarney 
10 The Kingdom Within Your Eyes 
ro Komm 
10 Lakme-Vieni al contento profondo 


10 The Last Hour with Kreisler 
12 The Last Watch 
10 Learn to Smile 
10 Legend—Christ in His Garden 
10 Die Liebe hat gelogen. 

A Life Lesson 
10 ©The Light of the Sunset Glow 


10} Like Stars Above 
12 Like Stars Above 


10. Lilies of Lorraine 

10 Lily of Ki -—The Moon Has 
Raised, with Werrenrath 

10 Linden Lea 


10. 6A Little Bit of Heaven 

10 6Little Boy Blue 

to Little Boy Bluc | 

10 Little Child of Mary 

10 Little Grey Home in the West 

10 Little House I Planned 

10. A Little Love, a Little Kiss 

10 Little Mother of Mine 

10 Little Pal 

10 Little Prayer for Me 

10 The Little Silver Ring 

10 Little Town in the Ould County 
Do 


102 Lolita 
12 Lolita, S Serenade 
10% The is My Light 


12 Lucia—Tu che a Dio. 


10 Luoghi sereni ¢ cari: 
10 Luoghi sereni ¢ cari’. 
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- JOHN McCORMACK 
7 AND HIS RECORDS 
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146 757 
87063 f 775 
nah 3029 
87576 3023 
6 2 
B) 4982 76 
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E/ 171! 
E/ , 
Od. (1907) - 
742 
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6 02 
g) ase 3024 
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64605 769 
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E/ 772 
64425 770 
E/ 
04343 771 
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E/ 1303 
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19152 
6445 
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capacity did not sell in enormous quar tities 
and so today are hard to come by. This is 
due in part to the record companies, who 
had a gold mine in this artist whose popular 
wg Irish songs and American Irish 

sold in the thillions, and who, 
sidiotahs they were willing to have him 
make connoisseur’s pieces, were not par- 
ticularly interested in them and did little 

Sa 

is also due in part to a corollary 
reason: when the public bought operatic 
tenor records it thought first of the most 
famous operatic tenor, Caruso. As for the 
connoisseur’s pieces, there simply were not 
not enough people who tood and 
appreciated such music to make their sale 


widespread. 

The International Record Collectors 
Club has issued ints of some of the 
rarities and Collectors’ Record Shop has 
re-recorded others. Let us hope that the 
future will bring more of their like, for the 
lists of McCormack records in the Victor 
and His Master’s Voice catalogues shrinks 
with each passing year and if the time should 
come when they will have vanished alto- 
gether, a great treasure house will indeed 
have been emptied a 


The appended discography is believed to 
be a complete and accurate list of all the 


records ever issued. It is the 
result of several years of research and study. 
The iler wishes to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank the many collector friends 
who cheerfully furnished information 


toward its completion. 
(List to be continued) 


YOU MAY HAVE TREASURES 
IN YOUR ATTIC ... . Records 
of eminent vocalists of the past 
may be valuable. 

WE PAY HIGH PRICES for rare 
records in good condition of great 











| Ger. 8589. Daily 12-5 p.m. Closed Thurs. 


to Mavis 

10 The Meeting of the Waters 
Cyl. The Meeting of the Waters 
10 The Meeting of the Waters 
10 Mefistofele—Dai campi 

10 a ren se eg sul paso 
12 Meistersinger—Prize Song 

10 Mighty Lak’ a Rose 

10% Mignon—In Her Simplicity 
10° Minnelied 


12 Slisn In tenon bane; wids Diediow P 


10 Molly Bawn 
me Molly Bawn 


10 Music of the Night 
103 My Dark Rosaleen 
12 My Dark Rosaleen 


My Dreams 
10 My Irish Song of Songs 
M Lov 


y e 
10 My Moonlight Madonna 
12 My Queen 
10. My Treasure 
10 My Wild Irish Rose 
Cyl. A Nation Once Again 
ved A Nation Once Again 
A Nation Once Again 
12 Natoma—Paul’s Address 
10 Nearer My God to Thee 
10 A Necklace of Love 
10 Ri The Next Market Day 
6) A Ballynure Ballad 
12 Nil, with Kreisler 


12 » Nirvana 


-32 Nonever 


10 None But a Lonely Heart 
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10 Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal 
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10 Oh, How I Mia You Tonight 
10 Oh! What Bitter Grief is Mine 
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IN MORE THAN 10! YEARS of selling musical reproducing 

















equipment we have never able to offer de eianh 
outstandingly fine hicotrenncnetii tai the Pam 601B with record player 
and the revolutionary new Decola. Each supreme in 

their trice class, each designed for widely differeyt needs in 
recorded entertainment, here is a magnificent : 


opportunity to see, hear, and compare...... 


the best 


of beth worlds 
ae CD 


PAM 60IB-—WITH RECORD PLAYER 
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Here is an instrument definitely in a class by itself 
among the medium-priced post-war releases. Among the many 
notable refinements which it introduces are a 7-valve circuit 
with push-pull output, a frequency range with substantially 
level response from 40 to 15.000 cycles, magnetic and piezo 
pick-up connections, full bass compensation for records 

. and a maximum output of 25 watts on A.C. Mains (200-250 
volts). And now Imbhof’s can offer you this instrument 
. j equipped with a specially designed Pam record-player, electric- 


° ally matched to the amplifier and neatly housed in a maroon 

: oon i case to fit immediately underneath it. Price complete £58 14 10. 
yA DECOLA--WORLD’S FINEST REPRODUCER 
Crowning achievement of the sound technician’s 


art, the Decola is the first instrument specifically designed to 

j take advantage of all the newest improvements in recording 
technique. Listening to this reproducer is indeed an altogether 
new musical experience. Special features include: 13-valve 
amplification unit with 6 watts output and frequency response 
from 30 to 14.000 cycles, mixer record-changer, three speakers 
grouped over a 40 deg. arc, with fanned louvres, three-position 
bass boost and top-cut controls, record-storage space for 250 
records in albums, choice of Bird’s-Eye maple, Indian laurel 
and sycamore cabinet. Also available to special order in 
period type cabinet: ~ A.C. Mains operation on 200-250 volts. 
Price £216 11 3. 
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KILLICK & COMPANY 18 FLEET STREET, £.¢. 
Manufacturers of Scientific Recording Instruments, Amplifiers, Radiograms, Cutting Stylus, Discs, Playback Sapphires, etc. - 
@ 7 
= | : 
we “‘ The Home - of Music” . 
: Estd. \ 1890 
WE INVITE YOU TO 
| HANDMADE AMPLIFIERS CALL AND HEAR THE 
SUPER A.C. 20 WATTS , DECOLA 
Ga LG Ses 
UNIVERSAL be a i 2 er record 


We believe that you will 
enjoy listening to this 
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RADIO TUNING UNITS goog mma 
_ Now available from Stock 
STRAIGHT—TWO H.F. STAGES Amplifiers with Garrard auto-changers, 
DISTANCE—MODERN SUPER HET. THREE Rothermel Crystal Pick-ups, Sound 
WAVE BANDS Boxes, Microphones, etc. | 
. WE HAVE A COMPREHENSIVE STOCK OF 
MASTER -—-STRAIGHT AND SUPER HET. CLASSICAL AND SWING RECORDINGS. . 
COMBINED Agents for 
. ; H.M.V., Murphy, Cossor, Pye, Bush, 
FULL DETAILS FROM: Ferguson, Decca, Cameo, etc. 
EXPERT GRAMOPHONES LTD. 19, HIGH STREET, WHITECHAPEL, £1 ) 
INGERTHORPE, GREAT NORTH ROAD, LONDON, N.2 Tel. : Royal 4656-7. 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


NIGHTS AT THE VIENNA OPERA 


, 


HE “music lover, inevitably depressed at the 

first sight of Vienna’s bombed-out and 
blackened Staatsoper, is equivalently astonished 
and elated to observe how the loss of their great 
theatre seems to have stirred the Viennese to 
exceptional efforts in order to keep their tradi- 
tions alive. While reconstruction proceeds 
slowly, the opera company is, at the end of 
1946, firmly installed in two other theatres— 
the historic Theater an der Wien and the large, 
modernised Volksoper, and since last Septem- 
ber, to instance only the current season, Vienna 
has had opera at the two theatres simultaneously, 
and generally on seven nights of the week. Since 
all the stock scenery and costumes went up in 
smoke during the lamentable holocaust of 1945, 
practically the entire repertoire has had to be 
created afresh, with extremely interesting re- 
sults, as the most up-to-date ideas in staging 
and lighting are thus brought into play and the 
need for economy has ensured productions of 
effective simplicity. The Vienna opera at the 
moment is offering experiences as stimulating 
as could be had in any of the great theatres of 
Europe. 

There is one consolation in the loss of the 
big opera house—it is that now, in the Theater 
an der Wien, it is possible to give the operas of 
Mozart and the “ Fidelio”? of Beethoven in 
conditions approaching something like the 
necessary intimacy. Since the current season 
started, both “‘ Doh Giovanni” and “ Die 
Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’’ have been re- 
mounted with pleasing results, and it is necessary 
only to announce either opera to ensure a 
sold-out house. “ Don Giovanni,’’ brilliantly 
staged by Oscar Fritz Shuh, is played in a 

rmanent set in the form of a massive triple 
arch behind which appropriate drop scenes are 
lowered, thus doing without any intervals, save 
the main one. Vienna has heard two quite 
admirable interpreters of the title part—Hans 
Hotter. and Paul Schéffler, both excellent 
vocally, though one preferred Schéffler because 
of his magnificent deportment and acting of the 
part. There is a fine Donna Anna in the person 
of Ljuba Welitsch, the young Bulgarian 
soprano, who seems all set for an international 
reputation when she begins appearing outside 
Europe, and another valuable member of the 
cast, who almost steals the show from everybody 
else, is the Zerlina, Irmgard Seefried. Anton 
Dermota’s tenor voice is ideally situated to the 
music of Ottavio, but regrettably Esther Rethy, 
the current Donna Elvira, is no match for 
Hilde Konetzni, who assumed this taxing role 
earlier in the season. We have had two singers 
as Leporello, Erich Kunz and Fritz Krenn, of 
whom ore slightly preferred the former, but 
neither is a true bass and the memory of 
Baccaloni’s singing in the Glyndebourne 
recording was not effaced. The statue music is 
sung alternately by Herbert Alsen and Ludwig 
Weber, both extremely valuable membérs of 
the Vienna opera. A happy touch is the reten- 
tion of the concerted finale in which the sur- 
vivors moralise on Don Giovanni’s richly 
deserved end ; a less happy one is the complete 
omission of Elvira’s big aria, ‘‘ Mi trada,’’ 
which seems to have been a tradition at both 
Salzburg and Vienna, this season at least. The 
one serious drawback, of course, is the obstinate 
use of the German language, amusing as well as 
annoying in that the majority of the cast are 
people who, a few weeks previously in Salzburg, 
proved quite capable of delivering it in Italian. 

The “ Seraglio,”’ as it is best known to us, 
fares even better at the Theater an der Wien, 
since German is its original tongue. Further, 
pains have been taken to assemble as ideal a 
cast as possible, The spoken dialogue has always 
been a stumbling-block to non-Germans, but 


the story is obvious and, in some ways, speech 
is a pleasant change from the rather arid 
stretches of recitative which clutter up Mozart’s 
later and greater operas. There are other 
awkward features—the weird part of the Pasha 
who never sings a note and is yet a central 


character in the plot, the exhausting string of 


arias required to be sung in close succession by 
Constanze, the strange mixture of styles in the 
music itself. As produced here, however, the 
work sparkled from start to finish, and the only 
jarring note came in a completely disinterested 
and sphinx-like performance on the part of the 
actor from the Burgtheater engaged to portray 
the Pasha. The exacting soprano lead was sung 
brilliantly by a young artist, Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf, as personable on the stage as she was 
adequate vocally, and “‘ Martern aller arten ”’ 
earned her a triple ovation. Emmy Loose, a 
true soubrette, scored a great success as Blond- 
chen, while Dermota as Belmonte renewed his 
reputation as the best lyric tenor at present in 
Vienna. Peter Klein, a good light tenor and 
clever actor, was exactly in character as Pedrillo. 
There remains the great role of Osmin, sung 
alternately by Alsen and Weber, of whom the 
latter proved the more satisfying. One feels the 
time is ripe for attention to this opera on the 
part of the gramophone companies. It is the 
only major opera of Mozart’s not adequately 
represented on discs, and Mr. Ernest Newman 
has observed that there is not a dull moment in 
the work. One can instance only Osmin’s great 
arias, some of which are not obtainable on any 
recordings at all. Further, indications are that 
the “complete recording,”’ gleefully reported 
from Hamburg by one of our correspondents 
some months ago, has turned out to be something 
of a mirage. 
_ Wagrier is coming back into his own, and an 
outstanding event has been a lavish production 
of “‘ Tannhauser,”’ staged in the Volksoper by 
Lothar Wallerstein. Walter Hoesslin has pro- 
vided stage sets of rare beauty. Max Lorenz is 
of course the Tannhauser of the day, so far as 
Central Europe is concerned, and turns on 
some noble singing, particularly in the third 
act ; Julius Polzer may act the role with more 
abandon, but is not in the same class as a singer. 
We have heard two quite splendid Elisabeths. 
Hilde Konetzni brings to the role a wealth of 
opulent tone and a whole-hearted assumption 
of the character, Maria Reining is outstandingly 
good in the more subdued aspects of the part, 
and rises to heights in the “ Prayer ’’ sequence— 
one feels the ideal casting would be Reining for 
the third act and Konetzni for the second. Hans 
Reinmar is a dignified Wolfram, and Herbert 
Alsen delivers the Langrave’s platitudes with 
sonorous effect, while Anny Konetzni makes the 
most of the somewhat thankless part of Venus. 
The first of the “‘ Ring ”’ operas to be restored 
is “‘ Die Walkiire,”” the premiére of which was 
the occasion of a remarkable display of en- 
thusiasm in the Theater an der Wien early in 
December. We were in the theatre for five solid 
hours and, despite its historic associations, this 
must be one of the most uncomfortable theatres 
in Europe ; but the reception was tumultuous, 
and one became tired of counting the curtain 
calls at the end of each act. One felt the cast 
cduld not have been bettered in Europe to-day— 
Max Lorenz was the Siegmund, Alsen the 
Hunding, and Hans Hotter a severe and 
impressive Wotan. So far as the women were 
concerned the honours were carried off by 
Elisabeth Héngen, who electrified the house in 
a mere fifteen minutes of laying down the law 
as Fricka—this valued mezzo-soprano is an 
artist of the first magnitude. Hilde and Anni 
Konetzni appeared as Sieglinde and Briinnhilde 
respectively, and Anni’s peculiar plaintive 
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uality was of great effect in her long scene with 

otan in the last act. The production was on a 
modest scale, and possibly the approach to 
Wagner’s problems might not have met with 
the approval of Wagner himself, but the Theater 
an der Wien is not equip for Magic Fires 
on the grand scale nor for madly careering 
Valkyries. There was no livestock in evidence, 
and we were able to appreciate that most of 
the description really necessary is in Wagner’s 
music. Rudolf Moralt was in efficient control 
of an orchestra which, in deference to the size 
of the theatre, had been kept down to fairly 
modest proportions and yet was quite large 
enough for the:small house. This is something 
the Viennese will have to endure until their 
Staatsoper is rebuilt. 

“Der Rosenkavalier’’ has been frequently 
given with Anny Konetzni an impressive and 
deeply moving Marschallin—she both sings and 
looks the part and seems to have made it her 
own. There has been a succession of Octavians 
of whom Elisabeth Héngen is by far the best, 
and Ludwig Weber turns on an irresistible 
performance as Ochs. Emmy Loose and 
Elisabeth Rutgers are the current Sophies, and 
Rosette Anday and Else Schurhoff alternate in 
the part of Annina. After Anny Konetzni’s 
departure for Chicago the opera is to have a 
further lease of life in January, with Helena 
Braun from Munich as the Marschallin and 
Maria Cebotari as Sophie. 
™ This survey of the German side of the reper- 
toire may be completed with a reference to a 
fine production of Strauss’s “‘ Salome,”’ which is 
dominated by Ljuba Welitsch. She does not 
look like a great operatic soprano—she looks 
like Salome, small, catlike, voluptuous, animal 
—all the adjectives could be applied to a most 
gripping interpretation. Welitsch can sing, act, 
and slide about the stage—I suppose one 
should calt it dancing—as to the manner born. 
Her voice is clear and thin; without the 
opulence of a Marjorie Lawrence, she sustains 
a difficult role with credit. Hans Hotter as 
Jokanaan seemed a veritable manifestation of 
divine wrath, Julius Pélzer lurched appropri- 
ately round the stage as Herod, Elisabeth 
H6ngen scored a further success as his imperious 

use. Never, one feels, have so many un- 
pleasant people been put on to the stage in the 
course of one opera. The large orchestra dealt 
brilliantly with the score and one noted how 
the “ Dance of the Seven Veils,” apt to sound 
trite and affected when played on its own, fell 
into place and seemed in character. 

One has purposely concentrated on the Ger- 
man repertoire because these are the works 
which Vienna does well, but to give some idea 
of the scope of the season, it may be mentioned 
that the programme contains the three well- 
known Puccini works in addition to others of 
the ‘‘ Carmen,” “* Cav and Pag ”’ order, as well 
as the “ Bartered Bride,” “‘ Martha,”’ “ Pique 
Dame,” ‘“‘ Cosi fan Tutte” (this staged in- 
geniously in one of the halls of the old Hofburg - 
Palace), ‘‘ Tales of Hoffmann,” “ Ballo in 
Maschera,” “ Aida ”’ (revived for Christmas in 
a splendid wealth of staging by Lothar Waller- 
stein and sung in Italian by Welitsch, Taddei, 
Héngen, Todor Masaroff, Alsen and Weber), 
“ Otello”? (with Lorenz, Welitsch and Paul 
Schéffler), ‘“‘ Tristan und Isolde” (Anni 
Konetzni, Lorenz, Héngen), “ Die Fleder- 
maus,”’ “‘ Der Waffenschmied,”’ and a delightful 
comic opera by Fritz Salmhoer called “ Das 
Werbekléid *? which was premiered in 1945. 
Further evidence of endeavour is that during 
January and February it is proposed to add to 
the repertoire “ Tiefland,” ‘“‘ Eugen Onegin,” 
“ Fliegende Hollander’? and “ Zauberfléte.” 
That all this is possible in what is arguably the 
poorest capital in Europe after Berlin is a matter 
for grateful wonder. 

Joun Gray. 
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TECHNICAL REPORT 


By G. HOWARD-SORRELL 


ASTRA PLUS RECORD REPRODUCER 
Technical Data (Amplifier only) : 
Main Supply Voltage—For 200/250, 40/100 cps. 
Input Impedance, Gramophone—100,000 ohms. 
Radio inlet— 100,000 ohms. 
Output Impedance—15 ohms. 
Power Output into 15 ohms—15.0 watts. 
Distortion at stated output—3% at 1,000 ops. 
Frequency Response-—30+15,000 cps. within 2.0 dbs. 
Bass Boost Control— up to + 11 dbs. at 50 eps. 
Treble Control—up to + 4 dbs. at 10,000 ops. 
Noise Level— — 70 dbs. 
Gain—g1 dbs. = input voltage .064 v. at 1,000 cps. 
Valves—2 x EF37, 3 x 163, 2x KT66, 1 Use. 
Size—17 in. x 124 in. x 10 in. high. 
Price—Ambplifier only, £51 155. 
Senior Speaker, £32 10s. 
The Gramophone Exchange, Ltd., 121-123, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, W.C.2. 


Manufactured by Felicity Sound Reproduc- 
tion, Ltd., for The Gramophone Exchange, 
Ltd., the equipment submitted consisted of the 
amplifier unit and the senior loudspeaker. 

The amplifier is built on a large steel chassis 
finished in black crackle enamel and uses a five- 
stage circuit. The first stage is a high gain 
pentode EF37 which feeds via the tone control 
circuits into another EF37, also used as a pen- 
tode, which in turn feeds an L63 anode-cathode 
phase changer, which is coupled to a pair of 
L63 driver valves, these finally feeding into the 
output KT66 valves which are used as low 
impedance triodes. Feedback is applied from 
the secondary of the output transformer to the 
cathode of the second valve, a certain amount of 
tone correction being incorporated in the feed- 
back chain. 

Tested in our laboratory, we found the 
makers’ claims to be generally well founded. 
The power output was 15 watts with a total 
distortion of 3 per cent at 1,000 cps.—an ex- 
tremely good performance. Here, however, we 
failed to substantiate the makers’ claim of 
0.1 per cent distortion at 15 watts, or for that 
matter at any lower power level. At 10 watts the 
harmonic dropped to 2.5 per cent, but no lower. 
We may here say that claims of 0.1 per cent 
always strike us as somewhat exaggerated, be- 
cause it is almost impossible to measure such a 
figure with any degree of certainty. In any case, 
our method of test gives a total distortion figure 
which includes hum and noise, both of which 
frequently exceed 0.1 per cent of the maximum 
signal output. None of this discredits the Astra 
Amplifier, as we consider 3 per cent total dis- 
tortion very good. 

The frequency response measured at 10 watts 
level was good, rising slightly from the 
1,000 cps. level to + 1.0 db. at 100 cps., then 
falling to the reference level at 30 cps. In the 
treble the level drops to a slight trough of 
—1.0 db. at 5,000 cps., then rises again to 
+0.5 db. at 15,000 cps. As will be seen the 
maximum variation from the reference level is 
only 1.0 db. and the total variation is 2 db. over 
the whole range. 

Noise level is the lowest we have measured 
in our tests to date—7o dbs. being an excep- 
tional achievement in low hum level and 
represents a noise output of 0.03 per cent of 
full output. Imperceptible hum even with ear 
in the speaker opening is the result. Gain 
+ g0 dbs. is much lower than the makers’ 
ig figure of 116 dbs., but even so the ampli- 

er loads fairly satisfactorily when used with a 
“Coil” pickup and the straight-coupling 
transformer, so this is not important. 

Tone controls give a wide range of bass and 


treble control. The bass lift at maximum gives 
approximately the correct lift fram 300 cps. to 
100 cps. for good correction of normal recording 
deficiencies. Below 100 cps. down to 50 cps. 
the lift is not quite enough for the theoretically 
needed compensation.. The range of treble 
control, both attentuation and accentuation, is 
limited to approximately 4 dbs. in each direc- 
ti 


on. 

The loudspeaker submitted is housed in a 
well-finished panelled walnut cabinet, 3 ft. by 
3 ft. by 1 ft. deep, the interior of which is 
padded with damping material to prevent 
cabinet resonance. The speaker is a 12 in. 
permanent magnet unit, having two concentric 
cones, a small one inside the larger to handle the 
treble range. 

Tested with a “ Coil’’ pickup, we found the 
whole outfit gave really first-class quality 
covering the full range of the latest modern 
recordings without any pronounced resonances. 
Despite the theoretical deficiency in bass lift, 
this is not apparent in listening tests with a 
variety of recordings, and the lower register 
was full and round. Enough treble cut was 
available to reduce the scratch on new record- 
ings to reasonable proportions, but more would 
have been welcome when using older or worn 
discs. As might be expected, the volume level 
could be lifted to a point where it was too loud 
for normal listening, although care has to be 
taken not to lift the gain control too high when 
using full bass lift, otherwise the unexpected 
bass passage may cause over-loading. 

General workmanship and finish of the 
equipment are both good. The appearance and 
the layout are strictly business-like without any 
fussy frills. H.T. and L.T. voltages are available 
for supply to a radio tuner if required. 

To sum up, the Astra Plus is a first-class 
equipment for those who require a gramophone 
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reproducer of medium price in which the 
emphasis is on the works rather than the case- 
work. 


TECHNICAL NOTES 


Simtrol control units—submitted by the 
Yorkshire Gramophone Library, 168, Briggate, 
Leeds, 1— is a neat gadget designed to raise and 
lower a pickup with a controlled movement. By 
means of an adjustable friction device, the pickup 
can be lowered gently on to the disc, a particu- 
larly important feature when using sapphire 
points. The triangular bar on which the en 
rests in the up position is calibrated with 4 in. 
graduations which allows the selection of a 
particular passage in a recording. Manu- 
factured by Simon Sound Service, the unit 
finished in black crackle and silver plate is 
priced at £2 12s. 6d. 

IM/RAK, another new gadget, this time from 
Alfred Imhof, Ltd., 112-116, New Oxford 
Street, W.C.1, is a new style record storage 
unit. Holding fifty 10 in. or 12 in. records, the 
base of the unit is made of light metal into which 
are sprung steel wires which form the spacers. 
These, and the points at which the record 
contacts the base, are covered with plastic 
material in a number of gay colours. The base 
plate is numbered from 1 to 50 to allow of easy 
record selection and every tenth wire is covered 
with a contrasting coloured plastic as an 
additional aid to identification. 

A plastic flexible cover can be had as an 
optional extra. 


Price : IM/RAK, 29s. 6d. plus purchase tax. 
Covers, 7s. gd. plus purchase tax. 


B.S.R.A. are giving a demonstration of 
Magnetic Wire recording at Leeds University 
on 18th April at 6.45 p.m. Gramophone 
readers in the district who are interested are 
invited to attend. 


Mr. W. P. Barrell, Technical Director 
of E.M.I. Studios Ltd. has gone to America to 
carry out investigations into standardisation of 
recordings. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


My Friends Pictured Within (Novello, 5s.). 
We all know that dedication of the Enigma. 
Here is a book of photographs of the friends, 
which may now be seen in the cottage at Broad- 
heath, near Worcester, where Elgar was born: 
it is preserved as a public museum, with all 
manner of Elgariana for the pilgrim’s pleasure. 
A pretty view of it is included. For an Aeolian 
player-roll Elgar wrote notes on his friends ; 
these, from which I have quoted in my reviews 
are given, together with the pictures, few of 
which will be familiar: indeed, only Dr. 
Sinclair, organist of Hereford (here shown 
complete with the famous bulldog Dan, hero of 
Var. XI), is likely to be known to most people. 
Besides these pictures and the brief text, some 
of the facts in which can be supplemented from 
the dainty Memories of a Variation by Mrs. 
Powell, one of the subjects, there are fifteen 
pages from the manuscript, in Elgar’s bold, 
clear writing, and the dedication to Richter ; 
an unusual, indeed, unique, bit of annotation 
literature, recalling happy days when art and 
life went hand in hand, for our delight and the 
glory of English music. W.R.A. 


Matrix Numbers, Their Meaning and 
History (with a full guide to the numbers 
of all major companies. By Douglas C. 
Black. 

The above 24-page booklet has been sent to 
Tue GRAMOPHONE for review, with a note that 
it should be of equal interest to both Jazz fans 
and Classical Music lovers. It is a valiant and 
not wholly unsuccessful attempt to cram a 


quart into a pint pot; 114 pages of the booklet 
being devoted to a description of various 
aspects of the matrix numbers of different 
companies, and the remainder to lists of numbers 
to facilitate the dating of different recordings. 

Unfortunately, despite the claims of the 
publishers, the author confines himself: almost 
exclusively to discussions of the matrix markings 
of jazz records, and the lists only include in 
consequence 10 in. records, The author’s 
method of treatment unfortunately excludes so 
many of the finer implications of the markings 
discussed, and he is drawn into so many side 
issues as to company relationships, recording 
methods, and so on, that his work can only 
serve, from the angle of the collector of serious 
music, as an elementary introduction to this 
vast gubject. Even as an elementary introduc- 
tion, too, there are defects ; for example, some 
of the facts stated are definitely inaccurate. 
Thus, the date 1932 is given for the H.M.V.- 
Columbia merger, when it actually took place 
in the Spring of 1931 ; and of the only two 
references to the codes used to indicate the 
countries of origin of European recordings, once, 
the statement that since 1934 the code for a 
German 10 in. record has been ODA, is in- 
accurate, as the code should be ORA; the 
author has confused the post-1934 code with 
the pre-1934 code, which was OD. 

There is no date of publication shown on the 
booklet, but from internal evidence it would 
appear to date from early in 1946. One can 
hardly blame the author, therefore, writing as 
he is at the other end of the world, for not 
mentioning some later developments, both in 
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matrix marki and in trade-mark control, 
which tend to render some of his conclusions 
out-dated. He has a tendency, too, to rely on 
sweeping generalisations rather than on definite 
facts, in dealing with some of the aspects of 
history. I must say that I find that neither the 
grandiose title nor the claims of the publishers 
are fully carried out, but I can say that, for the 
limited public for which it is intended, this 
booklet fills a need. A monograph on the whole 
implications of matrix markings of classical 
records, particularly European ones, is badly 
needed, but before it can be efficiently carried 
through to completion, the uncompromising 
attitude of the manufacturers in regarding these 
markings as trade secrets (to which Mr. Black 
makes reference) should be modified, so as to 
permit of an authoritative treatment and 
accurate details. Until then any attempt to 
analyse their implications must necessarily be, 
in greater or less degree, approximate and 
tentative. (What about it, Hayes?) This 
criticism cannot really apply, however, to his 
tables as far as they extend, and the jazz 
collector who jis interested will find them of 
considerable value. The booklet can be 
obtained in England from R. G. V. Venables, 
Tilford, Farnham, Surrey, at the price of 2s. 6d. 
post free. F.F.C. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. The Editor 
does not necessarily agree with any yiews expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, Tar GRAmo- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 





Recording suggestions from Societies 


Some months ago gramophone societies 
affiliated to the National Federation of Gramo- 
phone Societies were asked to submit lists of 
works which they wished to be recorded or re- 
recorded. 
Recently I spent several hours going through 
the lists sent in and below are the twenty works 
which gained most votes : 
1. Bach: Mass in B minor. 

. Bax: The Garden of Fand (Beecham and 
R.P.O. or Barbirolli and the Hallé). 

‘ . 7: ead No. 1 in A flat (Boult and 


nN 
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4. Mozart: . 

5. Moeran: Violin Concerto (Sammons). 

6. Holst: Egdon Heath (Boult and B.B.C.). 

7. Strauss: Tod und Verklarung. 

8. Franck: Le Chasseur Maudit. 

9. Kodaly: Hary Fanos Suite (with Hun- 
garian cimbalom). 

10. van Pianoforte Quartet in C minor, 

. 15. 

II. holies Mass in D. 

12. Strauss: Hin Heldenleben. 

13. Saint-Saens: Symphony No. 3. 

14. Vaughan Williams: Mass in G minor. 

15. Schubert-Liszt: Wanderer Fantasia. 

16. > ag Scaramouche (Smith and Sel- 

17. Berlioz: L’Enfance du Christ. 

18. Brahms: German Requiem. 

19. a veo rage? Ke 

20. T'chaiko : Manfred Symphony. 

The first thing to s Rico an cxumniing 
this list was the number of choral works which 
have secured a place—no less than six. (The 
Bach was an easy winner.) Another peculiar 

—in view of recent correspondence in 
Tue GramMoPpHoNE—is the comparatively poor 
support accorded to Chamber Music—one 
work only, the Faure Op. 15 Piano Quartet 
polling sufficient votes. True, the Schubert 


minor Quartet was originally eighteenth in 
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the list, but when my committee received the 
news that this was to be released by Columbia in 
April they asked me to substitute the work which 
just lost its place in the list—Tchaikovsky’s 
Manfred Symphony. Despite the fact that but 
one chamber work wins a place, it must not be 
thought that chamber music had no supporters : 
on the contrary, but, unfortunately the works 
did not poll enough votes to appear in the list. 

This list of twenty desirable recordings (or re- 
recordings) is being submitted to the recording 
companies, with the request that they will 
consider recording them as and when circum- 
stances permit. We trust the companies will 
give this list their sympathetic consideration, 
representing, as it does, the votes of so many 
gramophiles. 

Although No. 10 is available on Columbia 
Special List, my committee decided to include 
it in the hope that it might be “ generally 
released.”’ 

High Wycombe. F. G. YouEns, Sec. 


Isobel Baillie 


I notice that W. S. Meadmore, in his excellent 
article on Isobel Baillie, states that in New 
Zealand, in 1940, Miss Baillie made her first and 
only appearance in opera. Have he and Miss 
Baillie forgotten the 1937 International Season 
at Covent Garden, when she sang L’Ombre 
Foyeuse in Gluck’s “‘ Orphée”’ under Fritz 
Reiner ? 

London, S.E.27. H. D. RosEnTHAL, 

(Thanks to other readers for the same 
correction.—ED.) 





The New Oxford History of Music 

The Oxford University Press has in prepara- 
tion an entirely new history of music in several 
volumes, to be called The New Oxford History of 
Music. 

The’ original Oxford History of Music first 
appeared in six volumes in 1901-5, under the 
general editorship of Sir Henry Hadow. An 
introductory volume was added in 1929, and a 
seventh volume, bringing the history up to 
1900, in 1934. The first two volumes were 
revised, with substantial additions, in 1929-32, 
and the third volume, with supplementary 
notes, in 1938. 

When it was first published the Oxford 
History of Music was widely recognised by 
authorities the world over as a valuable contri- 
bution to the subject. But the subsequent 
progress in musical scholarship has inevitably 
made a good deal of it out of date. 

It has been decided, therefore, not to attempt 
a further revision but to produce a new work 
which shall satisfy all the demands of modern 
scholarship and at the same time appeal to the 
reader who is interested in the development of 
music as a factor in the history of mankind. 
The New Oxford History of Music will be issued 
in eleven volumes, under the general direction 
of an editorial board consisting of Professor 
J. A. Westrup (chairman), Professor Edward J. 
Dent, the Rev. Dom Anselm Hughes, and Dr. 
Egon Wellesz. It will begin with primitive 
music and end with the present day. 

Each volume will have its own editor and 
will be written by a group of contributors. It 
will include bibliographies, musical examples, 
and illustrations. The opportunity has been 
taken not only to secure the services of scholars 
of established reputation in Great Britain, 
America and Europe, but also to invite the 
co-operation of young writers who have shown 
that they are qualified to deal with particular 
fields of study. Volumes I and VII will be 
edited by Egon Wellesz, Volumes II and III 
by Don Anselm Hughes, Volumes [V-VI by 
J. A. Westrup, Volumes VIII and [X_by 
Gerald Abraham, and Volume X by Eric 
Blom. The eleventh volume will consist of 
chronological tables and a general index. 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Information and advice concerning the establish- 
ment of new Gramophone Societies will gladly be 
given by the National Federation of Gramophone 
Societies, 25, Museum Street, W.C.1. Postal Order 
to the value of sixpence will bring a circular of 
Suggestions and other useful literature. 


The “Gramophone “’ Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word, witha 
minimum charge of 3s. Where the advertiser 
vifers to send a list this will be treated as trade. 
if a box number is used an extra 18. 6d. should be 
added to the cost; this includes the forwarding of 
replies. Letters to Box Numbers should be posted 
to “ Office ”’ address as stated below. All adver- 
tisements should arrive by the 18th of any month, 
and must be prepaid by the form of postal orders 
or cheques addressed to “‘ The Gramophone,” 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 

REA ue FOR SALE 

A BETTER SELECTION of Fibred Recordings, 
including unique deletions.—R. R. Harvey, “ Park- 
side,’’ Station Road, Lowestoft. 

A BIG SELECTION of fibred Electrical Classical 
Records, including rare deletions and foreign.— 
Box No. 4645. ? 

A COMPREHENSIVE SELECTION of Classical 
Records of all kinds, including foreign issues, In- 
sirumental and Vocal Deletions, etc., Collections 
and surplus records wanted. High prices paid if 
in first class condition.—Write, R. R. Napier, 32, 
Stanhope Gardens, London, S.W.7. 

A MAGNIFICENT LIBRARY of 570 odd records, 
Symphonies, Concertos, Sonatas, etc., including 
Beetnhoven’s Nine complete; many Gigli discs; 
Swing section, etc., ali fibred. Also many Decca 
FFRR recordings, also church music, Spare 12 in. 
and 10 in. cardboard covers, with £3 worth 1M 
and B.C.N, Needles, cleaning pads and 6 new 
H.M.V. 5B Soundboxes. Also beautiful re-entrant 
H.M.V. Gramophone, No, 194, largest model made. 
Aii records in beautiful albums, and housed in a 
strongly made Oregon pine cabinet. The lot for 
£235 (or nearest).—Corbett, 49, Glyn Farm Road, 
Quinton, Birmingham, 32. Tel, Woodgate 3272. 

A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY.—One oi the finest 
collections of Vocal Records in England will be 
soid in its entirety. About 4,000 Records, includ- 
ing hundreds of Rarities and Scores of Interna- 
tional Rarities. An investment for surplus cash 
which will appreciate in value and is always nego- 
tiable. The estimatei price is £4,000—£5,000, and 
negotiations will not be commenced without evi- 
dence of ability to complete.—Box No. 17037. 

ABDICATION SPEECH, Edward VIII. Record in 
new condition. What offers?—Miss V. Stannard, 
7A, Arcade Walk, Hitchin, Herts. 

ACOUSTIC and Electric Operatic and Vocal 
Rarities, including singers from Albani to Zena- 
tello. Also many current records, including &ym- 
phonies, Concertos and Orchestral Works. Prices 
mainly from 2s. to 5s. 6d. per record.—-Box No. 121. 

AMERICAN COLLECTOR disposing of collection 
of rare recordings which includes: Bonci, Bonin- 
segna, Calve, Caruso, De Cisneros, Eames, Farrar, 
Gadski, Garden, Melba, Muzio, Sembrich, Slezak, 
Tetrazzini, and many others. Price list of 500 
Records sent on request.—Vincent Burke, 172, 
Thompson Strect, New York 12, New York. 

AMERICAN RECORDS.—King Cole Trio, Kenton, 
Ory. etc. 15s. each. S.a.e. details.—Prowting, 27, 
Kingsend, Ruislip, Middlesex. ee Gore 
“AMERICAN NUMERICAL CATALOGUES, Ciassi- 
cal and popular Records, in exchange for Parlo- 
phone, Decca, H.M.V., Columbia Numerical Cata- 
logues listing all series, including foreign and 
special series Records pressed in England, not 
listed in general catalogues. Also want German 
Electrola Catalogues, etc., and Records by Ray 
Noble’s Orch.—Ken Lazarus, 5372, Wiltshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles, 36, California, U.S.A. 

AMPLIFIER, A.C., 7 valve, 8 watts, push-pull 
triode output, checked by makers; perfect quality 
reproduction. £15. Demonstration given.—Clarke, 
71, Pampisford Road, Purley, Surrey. 

AMPLIFIER with Speaker, 4 watts, almost new, 
£8 8s. 0d. Also Head Amplifier designed for light- 
weight P.U., 30s.—Box No. 6974. 

BEETHOVEN QUARTETS, Op. 130, 132, 155; 
Mozart’s Quintet, K.516. Prokofieff ‘ Peter.” Noo 
albums. Exchange following: ‘“‘ Art of Fugue, 
Beethoven Quartets, Op. 59/3, 74, 18/5; Mozart's 
Concertos, K.459, K.622; Paganini Violin Concerto, 
Beethoven Symphonies (Weingartner), Nos. 3, 7, 8, 
9. Extra P.W. albums.—Box No. 6987. 

BRUNSWICK 1939 Portable Electric Record 
player, complete with Pick-up and Amplifier; ex- 
cellent condition; £15.—Leghorn, 36, Calder Road, 
Blackpool. tee ar ae 

COLLECTION FOR SALE, manly Operatic, 230 
records, good condition. Also Record Cabinet and 
Gramophone.—Connelly, 9, Eaton Rise, Ealing. 
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CLASSICAL and Operatic Recordings; Rarities; 
s.a.€. for first number of new list—Box No. 7022. 


COLLECTION OF 500 FIBRED RECORDS, many 
auto-coupiings and deletions, Chamber, Orchestral, 
Instrumenta: and Vocal, some odd te ig 
Send your want lists with s.a.e.—Box No. 

CONNVISSEUR Pick-up, transformer, new, a 5s. 
Symphonies, Concertos, Overtures, including 
Brandenburgs and German Recordings.—138, Lyn- 
ton Road, Acton, W.3. Acorn 4301. 

wEBUSSX, Freluaes, Gieseking, other Piano 
Music; Vivaldi “L’estro Armonico,” Nashdom 
Abbey, DX.581-2, “ Lark Ascending ’’; Haydn Quar- 
tets, Volume Five; Mozart ‘ Prague,’’ Walter; 
Handel Concerti, Grossi; Pessl, DX.752; Purcell, 
“Dido” (H.M.V.); Beiioz, “‘Haroid’’; Polydor 
Sirauss, “Juan’’; Respighi, ‘* Brazi Impres- 
sions’’; Scarlatti Sonatas Landowska. Personal 
aeiivery London. 8S.a.e.—Box No. 6894. 

UeCCA.—ibree Hecords, Britten's Serenade for 
Tenor, Strings and Horn. Played once only with 
fiore needies.—Box No .6846 

WIN GILLY, rinza, boninsegna, Piancon, Zan- 
eLi, Periiie, De Luca, Baitistini. Deletions and 
ioreign issues by above artisis One English list. 
Separate list for Americans.—Box No. 6962. 

kLVioVUN Bell PMUNUGHAPH in original case, 
40 Records, two sizes with adaptor. What offers? 
—heilliweil, 89, Dyson Road, Halifax, Yorks. 

x-M.G., MARK 9%, perlect condition, spring 
motor, best oluler over £20.—Oliver, 40, Fairway, 
Mili Hill, London. Mil. .3310. 

&.M.G., MARK 106, with oak siaud. Eeen near 
London. £35.—Box No. 6909. 

ow8.G, ELECIKIC GRAMUPHUNE, DR.7, per- 



































fect condition. £65 (list price £90). Seen Wim- 
bieaon.—Box No. 6961. 
&.M.G. Eiecturicai Reproducer, DE.7; condition 


as new, £65.—165, Ennismore Gardens, East Mole- 
sey, Surrey. Emberbrook 4239. 

EXVERT PLAYING-DESK, fine light oak case, 
Rothermel Piezo Pick-up, £10 10s. 0d. Davey Dry- 








air Bowl, 8s. 6d. Fibred Beethoven Quartet 131, 
Columbia LX.294-8, 25s.—-Macdonald, 16, Halkin 
Mews, 8.W.1. 

FIBRED DELETIONS, Vocal, Opera, Instru- 


menial, Quartets.—Bennett, 29, Sandfleld Road, 
Arnold, Nottingham. 

FIBKED.—Piano Sonatas, Vol. IX :Beethoven), 
with album, 39s. Siring Quintet (Beethoven), 
auto, 30s.; A Minor Quartet (Schubert), Kolisch, 
auto, 30s.—Box No. 6986. 

FIBRED, Quintet E Flat (Schumann), auto; 
Rasoumofsky Quartet (Beethoven), Don Quixote 
(Strauss), pre-war albums, 30s. Messiah, DX.630-7, 
album 21s. Orchestral, Chamber, Operatic (Melba, 
Gigli, etc.).—Bach, 16, Parkway, London, 8.W.20. 

FIBRED CONCERTO.—Brahms No. 1 (Backhaus), 
No. 2 (Rubinstein, last side missing), Schumann 























(Cortot), Rachmaninov No. 2 (Moiseiwitsch).— 
Offers to Box No. 6856. 
FIBRE-PLAYED RECORDS (many deleted, 





foreign). 24d. stamp.—9B, Westminster Palace 
Gardens, S.W.1. 

FOR SALE.—Autographed Record of €lina 
Patti, “‘ Jewel Song,”’ from ‘‘ Faust." Good condi- 
tion. Offers?—Box No. 6914. 





FOR SALE.—‘ Gramophone,”’ 1929-1940, £7 10s. 
“ Theatre World,” Aug., 1931-Aug., 1939, £7. “Play 
Pictorial,’’ 1932-1939, £5 Catalogues: H.M.V. 1928, 
1931-1943; Columbia, 1932, 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937, 
1939-1944; Parlophone: 1930, 1931, 1933, 1934, 1937, 
1939-1942, £2 the lot; Victor, 1922; Polydor, 1929; 
Czecr Ultra Telefunken, 1937, 12s. 6d.; Encyclo- 
pedia of Recorded Music, 1936, 25s.; Victor Book 
of the Opera, 15s.—WMiller, 5, Drayton Road, West 
Ealing, W.13. 

FOR SALE.—Electric Motor and Turntable, 
Pailliard 200-25) A.C.; beautiful job; £5.—Dayson, 
12, Ascott Avenue, W.5. 

FOR SALE.—Vitavox 10 watt Speaker, £4 10s.; 
Lexington Coil Pick-up, Screened Transformer, 
£4 10s.; Wilkins and Wright Coil Pick-up, Screened 
Transformer, Equaliser and Scratch Filter, £6; 
AC/DC, 6/8 watt Quality Amplifier, push-pull out- 
put, £10 10s. All perfect condition——R. Whymark, 
164, Freshfield Road, Brighton. 


FOR SALE.—Autochange Electrical Reproducer 
housed in beautiful walnut cabinet; 10 watt Ampli- 
fier with bass and treble controls; 12 inch Speaker 
in separate corner baffle. As new, £90. Also 
AC/DC Rotary Convertor, £12.—Saul, 39, Hatherley 
Road, London, E.17. 

FOR SALE.—Bruns. 02332 $2 (Elizalde— Arkansas), 
Vocalion 539 (Carter—Jingle Bell’s), H.M.V. J.F.I 
(Waller—Minor Drag), Oriole LV.105 (Freddie 
Taylor—Viper’s Dream), H.M.V. J.F.4 (Waller’s 
Valentine Stomp). Good condition. Best offer.— 
Box No. 6845 




















FOR SALE.—Specially built Haiford Radiogram, 
straight and superhet; beautiful instrument; wal- 
nut cabinet, recently overhauled; not self-changer. 
£90.—George, Pine View, Pine Grove, Brookmans 
Park, Herts. 
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GIGLI, Printemps, Kiepura, Gershwin, Chevalier, 
Dietrich, Coward, Negri, Deietious, etc. 5.a.e.— 
Cooper, “‘ Minoru,’ Reabriage Road, Southampton. 

GUOD SLLEU LUN CLADSICAL RECORDS, libred 
condition. Cail, write or ‘phone.—Payne, 3 Fiat, 
36, Lorn Road, 5.W.¥. Brixton 2863. 

GUUD SLLEULIUN Ciassicai Necords, including 
Acoustic Vocais; cail, write or ‘phone.—Payne, 4 
Fiat, 36, Lorn Road, Brixton, 8.W.9. Brixton 2863. 

“GRAMUPHONE,” August, 1943—-November, 1945, 
except Sept., °43. Offers? 5S.a.e.—Farrington, Car- 
rowreagh, Dundonaid, Belfast. 

HALFORD PHANTOM XV AUTO-RADIOGRAM. 
Straight and superhet circuits. Epoch Speaker, 
14 in. diaphragm. £125 or olier.—Box No. 7040. 

















H.M.V¥. GRAMUPHONE, table model in soiid 
mahogany case; excellent condition, with 30-40 
cased Records.—Apply by letter to B., 154, 


«lborougn Street, Southfieids, 5.W. 

H.M.V, PURTABLE GRAMOPHONE, little used 
excellent condition; fitted with E.M.G. hand-made 
fibre tuned soundbox; a.so Vavey iibre Cilppers. £9. 
Caliers after 6 p.m.—Biyth, 47, Willingdon Koad, 
Wood Green, N.22. 

u.M.V. PORTABLE GRAMOPHONE, perfect con- 
dition. Number of pre-war Albums. State require- 
ments and prices oifered.—Coneybeare ,26, Emer- 
son Court, Wimbledon Hill, 5.W.19 


H.M.V. RECORD PLAYER, latest model with new 
type lightweignt Pick-up; new condition. Offers? 
—FProwting, zi, Kingsend, Ruislip, Middx. 

ir XOU ARE CALLING remember the hours of 
business. Open every day except Wednesday fiom 
il a.m. until 6 p.m.—H. C. Harridge, 37, Frobisher 
Road, Hornsey, N.8. ‘Phone, Mountview 9043. 

LATEST MUDEL Coiumbia Electric Playing- 
Desk; brand new, £7 15s.—Box No. 7024. 

MANY DELETIONS, aii fibred.—wvebussy Album 
(8 discs), French recordings, ** Pelleas’’ excerpts, 
“ Damoiselle Elue’’ Cantata, complete, 80s.; 
Szositakowicz First, 50s.; Schumann First, 40s.; 
Beethoven 111, 30s.; Reger ‘** Serenade,’’ 30s.; 
Haydn 93, 25s.; Schubert 168 Quartet, 22s. 6d. 
Gs, disc: Brahms Piano Sonata, Elgar ‘‘ Wand 
Youth,” Deiius 2nd Sonata, Wagner Bayreuth 
L.2007-17. S.a.e—Peter Woolf, 10, Vivian Way, N.2. 

MARCONI RADIOGRAM, 3 wave, A.C., £50.— 
McCarthy, 18, Capel Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 

METAL RECORD CABINET, capacity 500, £6; 
Decca Portabie Player, spring motor, £4; Metal 
Cabinet, capacity 100, incorporating Cosmocord 
Pick-up, double spring motor, #7 10s.—54, Berkeley 
hoad, oad, Bishopsion, Bristol 7 


~ MOZART’S REQUIEM, Quartet K.421, Concerto 
K.314.—Box No. 6925. 

~NEW RECOKUS FOR SALE.—Pre-Nazi Berlin and 
Dresden Phiiharmonic 12-inch, magnificent record- 
ings of Pastoral, Eroica, Jupiter, Pathetic Sym- 
phonies; Beethoven Piano No. 5; Violin in D; 
Mozart Violin in D. All new, unplayed. 35 
Records. Offers?—Box No. 7041. 

UFFERS?—La Peri (new); Apollo Musagetes 
(Neel); Lark Ascending. Fibred as new. Tchai- 
kovsky’s 6, Rodzinski, 19s.; Romeo and Juliet 
(Mengeiberg), 1ls.; La Mer, 16s.; Cog d’Or, 1Is.; 
Concertos,, Biiss, 19s.; Khachaturyan, 17s.; Ireland, 
lls. Wanted: Stravinsky Deletions, purchase or ex- 
change.—Russell, 309, Winchester Road, South- 
ampton. 

PAM 601A AMPLIFIER, speaker, playing-desk; 
compiete; new, £45, or near offer.—Box No. 7001. 

PERFECT FIBRED.—Beecthoven 4th Concerto 


(Schnabel) DB.1886-9, 24s.; Schumann Concerto 
(Cortot) DB.2181-4, 24s.; also Piano Solos, includ- 












































ing Deletions.—Johnson, 112, Beeches Road, West 
Bromwich. 
RARE RECORDINGS.—Bonci, Barrentos, Galli- 


Martinelli, Mazio, Ruffo, Seinemeyer, etc., 
also Instrumental, Busoni, Sorance Sanator 
(Heifetz), etc. Offers? S.a.e—Box No. 7053 


R.G.D. RADIOGEKAM, 1940, auto record chéznger, 
7 valve superhet, 3 wave band, beautiful fiyured 
walnut cabimet; perfect condition; unused four 
years; just overhauled, new valves, £75 or offer. 
—Box No, 6917. 


ROLA G.12 LOUD SPEAKER, perfect condition, 
£4. Davey D.P.2 Pick-up, with Meltrope adjustable 
arm, reconditioned and tuned by makers, £3.— 
Goodwin, ‘‘ Kenya,’’ Barlaston, Stoke-on-Trent. 


SALE.—Tannhaiser, deleted Columbia recording, 
fibred, £7. Also 8 Bayreuth Festival Records, 8s. 
each.—Powell, 156, Dover Road, Copnor, Ports- 
mouth. 

SALE.—Offers invited for Mahler, Symphony II, 
“Faust ’’ Symphony, Poulenc ‘‘ Aubade,’’ Lalo 
‘Cello Concerto, Sibelius Quartet, Symphony VI.— 
Box No. 6993. oe 

SCHUBERT ist EDITION SONGS, Vols. 4 and 5. 
Diabelli Wien, black leather ee perfect con- 
dition. Offers?—Box No. 

SIBELIUS SOCIETY, Vol. - new, auto, no album. 
—Mills, 42, Slewins Lane, Romford, Essex. 


Curci, 
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SPECIALIST-BUILT QUALITY AMPLIFIER, 
walnut cabinet, four valve, PX4’s, in cuahepull 
matched 17-20 watts output, eliptical Speaker, 
volume tone control. Matched to Rotherme] 
Crystal in H.M.V. Player. £40. S.a.e. for ap- 
pointment.—Harris, 20, Whitehorse Road, East 
Ham, London, E.6. 

STRAUSS “ QUIX OTE,” Decca, best over £2. 
Berlioz ‘‘ Fantastic,’’ Meyrowitz, £2; fibred.—Long- 
hurst, Brinksway Cottage, Shottermill, Surrey. 

STRONG RECORD CABINET, 6 ft. x 4 ft., to 
hold approximately 1,000 10-inch, 300 12-inch. 
Handsome oak doors. Offers?—Stanley Dance, 
Cottesmore, Braintree, Essex. 

SUPER QUALITY RADIOGRAM (auto-changer ) 
and Recording Set. Apparatus housed in hand- 
some walnut cabinet. Speaker in separate mobile 
cabinet. Complete with all spares, accessories, 
etc., £275. A genuine bargain. Demonstration by 
appointment.—S.F., 224, Belsize Road, N.W.6. 

SYMPHONIES.—Brahms list (Walter), Schubert 
8th (Walter), Mozart 39th (Weingartner), Elgar 
2nd (Elgar) Concertos. Brahms Violin (Kreisler), 
2nd Piano (Rubinstein), Elgar Cello (Beatrice 
Harrison), Brahms, Dvorak Piano Quintets, Mozart 
Clarinet Quintet (Draper), Beethoven Op. 127 
Quartet, Bach-Elgar Fantasia and Fugue, parts of 
the B Minor Mass. Fibred, good condition, 5s. 6d. 
per disc inclusive some pre-war albums. Wanted, 
Or will arrange exchange for A.C. or A.C./D.C. 
gramophone motor with 12-in. turntable.— Box 
No, 7016 

SYMPHONIES.—Beethoven 5th, 8th, Brahms Ist, 
3rd, Mozart, ‘“ Jupiter,’’ ‘‘ Prague,’’ Schubert 
“* Unfinished.’’ Concertos: Beethoven Violin, 
Brahms Violin, Brahms Piano No. 1, Saint-Sacns 
All fibred. Offers?—Harker, 25, Fieldhouse 
Lane, North End, Durham. 






































“THE GRAMOPHONE,” Jan., 1936, to Apr., 
1940, inclusive. Good clean condition. What offers? 
—‘‘ Darlene’’ Service, 8, Swan Street, Sileby, 
Leicestershire. 

“THE GRAMOPHONE,” Nov., ‘27, July, Aug., 
'28, May and July to Oct., 1935. 12s. post free.— 


Shroff, 24, Balininath Road, Chowpatty, Bombay, 
India. 

TRAVIATA.—Latest recording for sale. Brand 
new, 63s., or near offer.—Middlemiss, 91, Tolcarne 
Drive, Northwood Hills, Middx. Pinner 6768. 

UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY for an American Col- 
lector! Phonograph No. 2, built by Lioret, and 
purchased about the time of the Franco-Prussian 
War, 1870. Machine is in excellent condition and 
includes nine original records on brass cylinders. 
—Offers to Box No. 6808 

“Vv” DISCS, Classical, Swing, 16-inch Tran- 
scriptions, Variety, Jazz, Swing, English Labels.— 
Box No. 5. 

VOLS. Ili AND IV, ‘‘ Essays in Musical Analy- 
sis,’’ excellent condition, 6s. 6d. each—G. Cow- 
herd, Martins Bank, Lancaster. 

40 RECORDS.—Monarch' 8/5, 
Melba, Calvé, Eames, etc., in albums, 
—Box No. 6905. 

100 FIBRED DELETIONS, INS, foreign and rarities. 
Offers? S.a.e, for list.—Box No. 6990 

~ §00 CLASSICAL, Light, Orchestral, Vocal, Piano, 
S.a.e. for list—145, Highbury Parade, Cotham, 
Bristol. 




















Caruso, Patti, 
£13 the lot. 











WANTED 


A COPY of ‘‘ The eee. January, 1946. 
State price.—Box No. 49. 

ABSOLUTE Top Prices paid for Classical Record- 
ings.—Harvey, ‘‘ Parkside,’ Station Rd., Lowestoft. 
“ABSOLUTELY TOP PRICES offered for fibred 
Records, Catalogues, Albums, etc.—Box No. 6966. 

ALDERSHOT TATTOO RECORDS wanted: 
H.M.V, B.8039, B.8589, B.8601, B.8756, B.8921.— 
Southall, 22, Victoria Street, Featherstone, Yorks. 

ALL KINDS CLASSICAL RECORDS.—Very high 
offers for good fibred recordings, especially Major 
Works. Higher still for deletions and foreign 
according to rarity. Will collect. Please send 
details.—Box No. 5404. 

ANY 12-in. ALBUMS, particularly for Beethoven 
‘“‘Emperor,” Third Concertos, Hammerklavier, 
Dvorak ’Cello Concerto. Hawke, 75, Bury Road, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. 

BATTISTINI, Zanelli, Scotti, Zenatello, Bonin- 
segna, Marconi, Anselmi, De Luca, Pareto, Paoli 
Records wanted by Collector. Please state price 
required.—Box No. 6 

CONCHITA SUPERVIA.—Any Records, particu- 
larly Falla’s ‘‘Seven Popular Spanish Songs.’’— 
Goller, 50, South Hill Park, N.W.3. 

DECCA F.5312 (Three Little Pigs).—Victor Smith, 
5, Eastleigh Drive, Milford Haven. 

DEREK OLDHAM Records wanted urgently to 
complete set.—Write, Fortescue, 5, Poplar Road, 
Merton Park, S.W.19. 
“EXCHANGE or BUY, H.M.V. Cabinet Gramo- 
phone (mahogany). New Columbia Record Player 
available. par-- awn hag Milespit Hill, Mill Hill, N.W.1. 
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d- Schubert’s Quartet in D minor and Octet : : 
= by Brent Smith 
, y : Technical data : 
rt Beethoven’s Second Period Quartets ; i aT - meg mam A pee (including ; 
), by Gerald Abraham 2. Only 30 grams required at needle point for correct 
ce D tracking. 
os Debussy and Ravel by F. H. Shera : 3. Constant velocity—no bass or treble resonance. 
4 4. The output is sufficient to load 4 3-stage amplifier 
4 Mendelssohn’s Chamber Music by John Horton poor Wicgnoa Bnet oi tend 0 Sateen aemainiiae 
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Bt R. Vaughan Williams ; an ag k ¢ 5. Amazingly low noise level from surface of record. 3 
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oe 3 . R. Sugden for the CONNOISSEUR. 
“ Stravinsky by Edwin Evans 
Note new Prices 
~ . Pick-up, 54s. plus Lis. 83d. purchase tax. Transformer, 13s. net. 
rs? Beethoven by Frank Howes Please send your enquiries to: Albion Electric Stores, al 
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Z., Sibelius’s Symphonies by Cecil Gray 235 2 ES SR A naga ¢ 
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lot. or - > | aetna DONALD W. ALDOUS, M.Inst.E., 
— RADIO: EEE M.B.K.S., well-known sound. re- 
a Sars. , cording consultant, has written: 
79 18’and,12’P.M. QUALITY SPEAKERS ~The Voldar eucnees sae ae 
a 8 and 15 WATT AMPLIFIERS ciated equipment, on which | have 
il made extensive tests, is excep- 
146. TRIPLE 12” Model tional in that its performance 
— CONE actually measures up to its stated 
oft. specification. 
‘In conjunction with the light- 
ea: weight moving coil pick-up type N, 
ba remarkably faithful sound repro- 
ae duction is-obtainable from modern 
Jor gramophone records. 
end **I was loath to part with the 
i equipment loaned to me.’’ 
ad, 
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ee PIONEERS OF MOVINC COIL SPEAKERS By 
sei Sound Reproduct py 
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FANCY PRICES GIVEN for Albums H.M.V. 259, 
298, Columbia 52. Must be utility pocket type 
and in mint condition.—Box No. 6935. 

FIBRE PLAYED Telefunken Recordings 
E.2352-3, “Water Music” (2 sets); Ssees. 

Egmont * (2 copies); ca gay Violin Concerto 
(1 copy). State price—Jones, 83, Manor Drive, 
Doncaster. 

FOREIGN SPANISH GUITAR RECORDINGS.— 
Segovia, D.B.1536, DB.1567, DB. Sere Larry Adler, 
Columbia DB.5047,. French Club Quintet, 
B.8269, Oriole 101, 102, F.7100. a Disnee Reinhardt, 
B.8587, F.6828, and French Recordings. “Guitar 
and Mandolin, ” written by + ed Bone.—Saunders, 


18, Brondesbury Park, N.W 

FUNERAL MARCH D2X.761, Carmen C.3188, other 
Military Band Deletions.—Bridgment, R.N.E.C., 
Devonport. 

G HWIN’S American in Paris and Concerto 
in F wanted. Good price and expenses paid.— 
P H. Lyne, 2a, Sandown Road. Leicester. 

D FIBRED Records wanted; especially 
Deletions.—Bennett, 29, Sandfleld Road, Arnold, 
Nottingham. 

GOOD PRICES PAID for Vocal and Operatic 
Records by famous artists.—Write, 186, Highbury 
Hill, London, N.5. ‘Phone, Can. 2341. Ze 

HIGH PRICES paid for Classical Records in 
govt a condition; full details, please.—Box 

Oo. ‘ 


























HIGH PRICES paid for Classical Records in 
me back to Old Virginny,”’ and “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” by Ponselle; “Tom Bowling” and 
**Death of Nelson,”” by Widdop; ‘“‘ Caller Herrin,”’ 
*“‘Songs my Mother Sang,’”’ by Megane. Must be 
in good condition.—Offers to Mr. McLachlan, c/o 
McLeod, 3, St. Margarets Place, Glasgow, C.1. 

H.M.V. DB.1275 (Ponselle), DB.5797 (Janssen), 
DA.4427 (Erb), C.3107 (Erdmann). State price and 
condition.—Haworth, 288, Bacup Road, Cloughfold, 
Rossendale, Lancs. 

LINGUAPHONE French Course. Liszt Sonata 
(Horowitz).—Searle, 38, Manor Road, East Mole- 
sey, Surrey. 

MUNICH PHILHARMONIC, DB.4642, 
Woods, LY.6129-30, Korjus EH.876.—173, 
Street, Coventry. 1m 

PICK-UP, H.M.V. No. 12 or 12A, hypersensitive, 
lightweight—-G. Rowley, 130, Whitmore Road, 
Harrow, Middx 

POLYDOR RECORD LY.3161-3, Haydn ‘“ Sur- 
prise” Symphony. H.M.V. B.8434 and 3B.8858. 
Barnabas Light Orchestra; state price.—45, Sul- 
grave Road, Hammersmith. 

PRIVATE Collections Bought for Cash; good 
press given.—Box No. 98. 

~ RECORDING OF “BOSWORTH B.C. 1172” re- 
daleah entitled ‘“‘In Party Mood. "Enfield, 230, 
Chapter Road, N.W. 

RECORDS WANTED —cCollection. of from 10 to 
1,000 purchased. Strong wooden’ boxes sent for 
small lot. 100 collected within 75 miles, 200 within 
100 miles, 300 called for anywhere. All current re- 
cordings must be fibre played, end approximately 
4s. each id for 12 in. DB. and LX. Series.—H. 
C. Harridge, 37, Frobisher Road, Hornsey, N.8. 
"Phone, Mountview 9043. 

SCHUBERT.—Quartet Movement in C Minor. 
Quartets Nos, 13 and 15. Write stating price and 
condition.—Alan Bingham, 5, Russell Hill, Purley, 
Surrey. 

SEINEMEYER RECORDS, also Caruso, DA.113, 
561. Mint condition essential. State price.—Hick- 
man, 5, Kings House, 396, Kings Road, Chelsed, 
5.W.10. 

SIX SHILLINGS EACH for following Bruns- 
wicks, reasonable condition: ‘Two Sleepy People," 
Bob Hope, ‘‘My very good friend the Milkman,”’ 
Pats Waller—Box No. 6844. 

SMALL AMPLIFIER, suitable home use (no 
microphones, etc.).—R. M. Ward, 264, Maryvale 
Road, Bournville, Birmingham. 


“THE GRAMOPHONE,” Nov 
—Box No. 4 


URGENTLY.—Mozart Concertos, Decca X.229-32, 
DB.3690-2, LX.584-5. Quartets K.464, 575, 590. 
Quintets K.515, 452. Sonata K.448.—Box No. 6925. 


VOCAL DELETIONS, Acoustic and Electric. 
Really high prices paid.—Box No. 


WANTED.—H.M.V, DB.1735, Columbia LxX585, 
Decca CA.8196, 8173, 8203, PO.5024; Parlophone: 
R.1320; Columbia: 1293; Telefunken: SK.2489, 
E.2571.—Rae, Macintosh &é& Co., 39, George Street, 
Edinburgh. 

WANTED.—Any Ai oe ee 
state condition. —Box No. 

WANTED.—Telefunken nerids of Bethoven’s 
Choral Ein Heldenleber, or any Bruckner Sym- 
phonies. Also Koussevitsky recording of “ Also 
Sprach Zarathustra.”” Fibred essential.—Rish- 
worth, 77, St. Andrews Road, Worthing, Sussex. 














Vienna 
George 
































46; “state price. 
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COUPON.—This coupon must be cut out and 
attached to ~~ 4 ‘en — — Classified 
Advertisemen t tam o 
add 1a if personal answ 

desired Avatia until April 30th 





The GRAMOPHONE 


WANTED.—H.M.V. C.2908 (Delius); Col. DX.449 
(Dorfmann) ; 
p. 1344 (Rossborough) ; Col. 
9907 (To the Stars: D’Indy); 
: 9750 (Eastbourne Orch.); 

; 5468 (Carols); Col. DB.874 
Howes); Col. DB.1051 (Ponce Sisters); Col. DX.305 


(Cavalcade) : DxX.520 (Floral Dance); DX.776 (Fan- 
tasie: Purcell); DX.410 (Columbia on Parade).— 
Box No. 79. 





WANTED.-—Gracie Fields’ Recordings: 3B.3920, 
B.3912, 38B.3968, B.3795, 8.8232, B.4000, 3B.4101, 
B.3326, B.4168, B.4343, B.4258, B.4362, B.4316, B.4317, 
B.4281, B.4295, B.4260, B.4214, B3305, B.2448. State 
price.—Miss Pendry, Lynwood, Elm Park Road, 
Pinner, Midx. 

WANTED URGENTLY.—Fibred, unscratched 
Decca Polydor CA.8013—4 (Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 3, Berlin Philharmonic).—Offers to Horsburgh, 
3/11, ‘Broomfield Road, Sheffield, 10. 

WANTED.—Schubert’s Duo in A Major, for 
Violin and Piano, recorded for H.M.V. by Kreisler 
and Rachmaninov. Fibre played or in excellent 
condition.—--Box No. 6918. 

WANTED.—Recording of ‘‘ Liebeslieder Waltz’”’ 
(Joh. Strauss), also ‘Valse de  Concert”’ 
(Glazunoyv). Condition, price, to Wells, 23, Wheat- 
sheaf Gardens, Sheerness. Will call if necessary. 

WANTED.—Six good quality twelve-inch Record 
Albums. Cheque or cash, whichever preferred, by 
return post.—Box No. 6908. 

‘WANTED.—Parlophone F.177, F. 1092, H.M.V. 
C.2701, B.8224. What offers?—-Green 3, Orchard 
View Road, Green Bank, Chesterfield 

WANTED.—Pertect condition, record of “ Last 





























night thore were four Marys.’ Scotch song.— 
Box No. 6979. 
WANTED.—Fibred copies Liszt ‘“‘ Faust’’ Sym- 


phony (Col. LX.455-61, Pathé PDT.31-7); Strauss 
Tod und Verkléirung (H.M.V. DB.2324-6); Honegger 
Pacific 231 (H.M.V. D.2030).—Kelly, 105, Elsa Road, 
Welling, Kent. 

WANTED.—Columbia FB.2283, “I poured my 
heart into a song,’’ “The moment I saw you,’’ 
“Dusk,” “Till Then” (Mills Bros.), ‘‘ Caravan.” 
Brian Thomas, Barlby Road School, London, W.10. 
Ladbroke 1811. 


WANTED.—Sonata in B Minor, Op. 58 (auto- 
coup.), Chopin, DA.7023-6; Sonata in B Minor, 
Liszt (auto-coup.), DB.7334-6; Fantasia, Op. 17, 
Schumann (auto-coup.), DB.8431-34; Preludes BR.1, 
Debussy, DA.1240-44; Carnaval Suite, Op. 9, Schu- 
mann (auto-coup.), DB.7320-2; Scenes from Child- 
hood, Op. 15, Schumann, DB.2581-2; Variations 
Serieuses, Op. 54, Mendelssohn, DB.3266-7; 
Moments Musicaux, Op. 94, Schubert (auto-coup.), 
DB.8392-4; Fantasia in C Minor, K.396, Mozart, 
DB.2377; ‘La Campanella, Liszt, D.1489, DA.1682; 
Chaconne, Handel, DA.4401 _—Hood, 52, "Rostherne 
Avenue, Fallowfield, Manchester, 14. 


URGENTLY.—D Minor Concerto 
Columbia 9681-2; state price—A. J. 
Franck, P.O. Box 171, Richmond Hill, New York, 
US.A. 


YOUR FIBRED CLASSICAL, Instrumental and 
Vocal Records purchased. The highest prices paid. 
Up to 48. 3d. for D.B.s, 2s. 9d. for C.s. All others 
pro-rata. Vocal Deletions higher. Collected from 
anywhere in U.K.—Ward, 24, Gaynes Hill Road, 
Woodford Bridge, Essex. (Buckhurst 3891.) 


15s. OFFERED for Fibred DB.2277, Wanderer 
Fantasia (Fischer); will a kind friend sell? Box 
provided._Johnson, 112, Beeches Road, West 
Bromwich. 























MISCELLANEOUS 


A POSTAL Library of Orchestral and Instru- 
mental Recordings. s.a.ec—A. H. Buckley, 42, 
Avenue Rise, Bushey, Herts 


ALLAN’S GRAMOPHONE LIBRARY is a high- 
class Subscription Library of 4,000 Records; postal 
service; latest recordings; $.a.e€.—Box No. 42. 


CAPABLE ASSISTANT wanted for Record De- 
partment; also Junior.—A. B. Brown, Ltd., 99, 
Whiteladies Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


E.M.G, Hand-made Gramophones, Ltd., require 
a fully-experienced short- Typist.—Applica- 
tion should be made by letter to 11, Grape Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


EX-AIRMAN (South Wales) desires correspond- 
ence with young lady interested in Gramophone 
and/or Philately—Box No. 6934. 


HOLIDAYS for Music Lovers. 
with Library of Records; open all year round. 
Terms 12s. 6d. to 14s. per day.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Fowler, ‘“‘Oak Mount,” 3, Seamer Road, Scar- 
borough. Tel. Scarborough 1498. 

LARGE Collection Classical Records available 
for Hire; new recordings; Postal service.-~—Box 
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NEW PARADOX with scientific Flexible Metal 
Tube; most perfect reproduction possible, 10s. 6d. 
Reproduction Papers, is.—Rev. L. D. Griffith, 
F.R.S.A., Tunstead Vicarage, Bacup, Lancs. 

VASTLY IMPROVED results from any Sound- 
Box; Realism without Electricity; stamp.—Tracy, 
2, Akehurst Street, Roehampton, 8.W.15. 

YOUNG MAN, London, wishes to correspond 
with Music Lover.—Box Ng. 6958. 


TRADE 
Rates for this section—fourpence _. word—with a 
minimum charge of six shillings. The advertiser’s 
name and address will be charged for, and single 
letters and single figures Wil) be counted as words. 

A SOUNDBOX for the Connoisseur—the Bratley 
—Overstall. Individually built and turned, £4 
each.—John K. Bratley, ‘‘Wey View,’’ London 
Road, Liphook, Hants. London: ’phone after 8 
p.m, weekdays, Kensington 7895. 

BRUNSWICK RECORD CATALOGUES, complete 
to June, 1946, 6d. each, from your Music Dealer 
or 84d. from Brunswick, Ltd., Branch of the Decca 
Record Co., Ltd., 1-3, Brixton’ Road, London, 8.W.9. 

CHARLES BRITAIN RADIO LTD.—Specialists in 
Quality Amplifiers. 

MODEL 0D5/6.—Designed for the home, this 
model gives exceptionally good quality where a 
large amount of volume is unnecessary. £10 10s. 
complete with 8-inch Rola Speaker; 6-watts push- 
pull output. 

MODEL D5/8.—Similar to the above, complete 
with 10-inch Rola Speaker giving a larger output 
and better bass reproduction. £12. 

MODEL 85/10.—This model is designed for the 
Gramophone Societies, giving a large distortion- 
less output when needed. 10 watts push-pull out- 
put. Complete with Vitavox or ans 12-inch 
Speaker. £18. 

MODEL D7/12.—Duo-Channel. This model is 
designed for the connoisseur; it is actually two 
amplifiers on the same chassis. The output to each 
speaker can be varied, thereby increasing the bass 
or treble as desired. Price, complete with two 
speakers, £21. 

Please send for descriptive leaflet “G” giving 
the technical details of our various models. 

Charles Britain Radio, Ltd., Radio House, 2, 
Wilson St., London, E.C.2. (Tel. Bishopsgate 2966.) 

COLLECTORS ABROAD interested in Rare Re- 
cordings by famous Operatic and Concert Artists 
should send for latest list. 

Collectors at Home will also have a separate 
list of equally choice rarities forwarded to them. 
Monthly lists will be forwarded by Air Mail to 
clients abroad at a charge of 12s. per year 
(postage). Please send your especial wants.— 
Write The Graham Record Service, 186, Highbury 
Hill, London, N.5. ‘Phone: Can 2341. _ 

DO YOU LOSE Records, or find difficulty in 
identifying them? Markoner Labels will help to 
obviate these troubles—The Markoner Co., 80, 
Downhills Park Road, N.17. 

MONOMARKS Permanent London Address. 
Letters re-directed. Confidential, 5s. p.a.—Write 
BCM/MONO6EK, W.C.1. 

NEW DECOLA in walnut cabinet, fitted with 
3 wave band radio chasis, available for imme- 
diate delivery.—-Messrs. Barnes & Avis, Ltd., 140, 
141, Friar Street, Reading. ‘Phone 3488/9. 

NEW ELECTROGRAMS, A.C., _ all-enclosed 
Portable; revolutionary designs and performance; 
price, details — Wood, 40 Yewcroft Avenue, Har- 
borne, Birmingham. 

PAM AMPLIFIER suitable for music 
restaurants or dance halls. 
Record Player, £50 6s 















































lovers, 
Amplifier, speaker and 
10d.—Messrs. Barnes & 





Avis, Ltd., 140-141, Friar Street, Reading. ’Phone 
3488/9. 
PORTABLE GRAMOPHONES (non-electric) 


available in new condition. Fully guaranteed by 
Lunts, Woodland Grove, Woodthorpe, Nottingham. 
List free. 

POST YOUR ORDERS for the following:— 
Records, Music, Pick-ups, Players, Grams and the 
** Decola,”’ etc., to L. Bland, 5, Exchange Build- 
ings, Whitley Bay. 

PRIVATE LIBRARIES of Classical Records pur- 
chased for cash to any amdéunt; fair and generous 
prices given for fibred discs. —The Collectors’ Shop, 
20, Newport Court, London, W.C.2. Gerard 8589. 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS purchased for cash; 
highest prices given.—Gramophone Exchange Ltd., 
121-123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. Temple Bar 
3007. 

SUPERIOR Thorn Needles (genuine natural 
thorns), unequalled for long playing and brilliance 
of tone; can be supplied in any thickness if de- 
sired. Packet of ten Thorns, 2s. 6d. post free.— 
names Perritt, Ltd., 242, Preeman 8t., Grimsby, 

cs 


SYKES (MUSIC) LTD. are desirous of purchas- 
ing Collections of fibred Records.—2, Albion Place, 
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ALL ROUND VALUE 
FOR UNWANTED 
RECORDS 


| If you purchase your new Records from The Gramophone 
Exchange 123 Shaftesbury Avenue, 

London, W.C.2, we will give you a generous allowance for 

your unwanted fibre-played recordings of good music. 





, Ltd, 121 


BARGAINS, at less than pre-tax prices, are always available 
in our Used Record Dept., either for sale or in part exchange. 
These are for Callers only, no lists being issued. 
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SCRAPPING YOUR OLD EQUIPMENT ? 


Take advantage of the many technical advances now 
a available for the discriminating listener 


=" CHARLES 2" 


Vitavox Connoisseur 


sm AMPLIFIERS "2" 


le Palace Gate, Kensington, London, W.8 


(2 minutes from the Albert Hall and High Street Kensington Station) 
elephone : WeEStern 
INFINITE BAFFLES and ACOUSTIC CHAMBERS—the answer to your 
speaker mounting problems. TWIN CONE oo ggg for extended treble 
range... MOVING COIL PICK-UPS—capable of reproducing all 
recorded frequencies... . YOU ARE WELCOME to bring your own 
records and hear the difference on the famous CHARLES AMPLIFIERS 
High Fidelity units with the EXCLUSIVE Cathode Follower non-distorting 
circuits. Please send stamped addressed envelope for catalogue. 




















THE 


YORKSHIRE GRAMOPHONE LIBRARY 


168 BRIGGATE LEEDS | 


Membership of our Record Lending Library (over 1,000 
classical records) is now open to postal subscribers. Send for 
details. 


Silent Stylus size sapphire needles 
in stock for lightweight pick-ups. 


GET YOUR SIMTROL HERE! 
Price £2 12 6 











SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


We give the best cash 


Consult =. — n sallings whe whole libraries or 


THE DRAWDA HALL "BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 














MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


Se =—George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENH OPE, Near KEIGHLEY 

















READ 
THE FEBRUARY 
MUSIC REVIEW 


(EDITOR: Geoffrey Sharp) 


for illustrated reports on 


THE DECOLA 
THE LEXINGTON PICK-UP © 
and unprejudiced reviews of recent records 


Articles by new and established authors 


Reviews of Books, Music, Concerts, Opera 
* 








Quarterly, SEVEN SHILLINGS, post 4d. 
Annual subscription 28|-, post free 
from the Publishers 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. (A 
Petty Cury, Cambridge irerren 





or through any bookseller or newsagent 





Do" TER : ll 


EIGHTH YEAR—EIGHTY PAGES 











GOOD RECORDS DESERVE A 
GOOD PICK-UP 


We can DEMONSTRATE and supply all the best 
makes including : 


The ‘‘ Lexington ’’ Moving Coil Pick-up 


Senior Model for use with sapphire needles— 

Price £6 14s. 6d. including Purchase Tax. 

Junior Model using fibre or small steel needles— 

Price £4 14s. 6d. including Purchase Tax. 

Matching Transformers for above in Mumetal Box— 

Price £1 13s. 2d. 

Special Sapphire Needles for use with Senior Model— 

Price 15s. 3d. 

Special Pre Amplifiers and Plug-in Heads available—write 
for list. 


Wilkins & Wright Coil Pick-up. A fine Pick-up for use 

with steel or fibre needles with equaliser—Price £7 Os. 7d. 

Scratch Filter for above £2 Ils. 4d. 

Connoisseur Lightweight Needie Armature High Fidelity 
Pick-up—Price, including Matching Transformer and 
Purchase Tax, £3 18s. 9d. 

Rothermel’s Sapphire Needles—Price I2s. 6d. each, including 

Purchase Tax. 

We are also stockists of Sound Sales, Trix, B.S.R., Amplifiers 

and Goodmans, Vitavox, Wharfdale, Sound Sales and Trix 

Speakers. 


Write for catalogue and full particulars to 


WALLACE HEATON LTD. 


126-127 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 
Telephone : Mayfair 7511 
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MANUFACTURERS OF GRAMOPHONES 
AND RECORDS TO H.M. QUEEN MARY 


SUPPLIERS wf GRAMOPHONES 
AND RECORDS TO H.M. THE KING 




















GREATEST ARTISTS ¢ FINEST RECORDING 


For many years this familiar picture 
and the words “‘His Master’s Voice”’ 
have symbolised all that is best in 


intimacy of your home, where you 
can command an everchanging pro- 
gramme performed by those artists 


whose interpretations are world- 
famous. “‘His Master’s Voice”’ artists 
of the present generation include— 


musical art of every kind. “ His 
Master’s Voice”’ records provide the 
means for endless enjoyment in the 





CONDUCTORS ORCHESTRAS INSTRUMENTALISTS 
JOHN BARBIROLLI 
SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 
SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
ISSAY DOBROWEN 
WILHELM FURTWANGLER 
EUGENE GOOSSENS 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 
RAFAEL KUBELIK 
PIERRE MONTEUX 
EUGENE ORMANDY 
TULLIO SERAFIN 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 
ARTURO TOSCANINI 


SINGERS 


CLAUDIO ARRAU 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
PAU CASALS 
ALFRED CORTOT 
EDWIN FISCHER 
PIERRE FOURNIER 
JASCHA HEIFETZ 
MYRA HESS 
VLADIMIR HOROWITZ 
WANDA LANDOWSKA 
NICOLAS MEDTNER 
YEHUDI MENUHIN 
BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 
GINETTE NEVEU 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE 
ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
ARTUR SCHNABEL 
SOLOMON 
JACQUES THIBAUD 


AUGUSTEO (ROME) 
B.B.C. SYMPHONY 
BERLIN PHILHARMONIC 
HALLE 
N.B.C. SYMPHONY 
PARIS CONSERVATOIRE 
PHILADELPHIA 
PHILHARMONIA 
ROYAL PHILHARMONIC 
VIENNA PHILHARMONIC 


PIERRE BERNAC 
JUSSI BJORLING 
MARIA CANIGLIA 
MARGHERITA CAROSIO 
KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD 
BENIAMINO GIGLI 
JOAN HAMMOND 
ALEXANDER KIPNIS 
TIANA LEMNITZ 
HEDDLE NASH 
AKSEL SCHIOTZ 
ELISABETH SCHUMANN 
HJORDIS SCHYMBERG 
CARLO TAGLIABUE 

















BUSCH QUARTET 
BUDAPEST STRING QUARTET 
HUNGARIAN STRING QUARTET 
PRO ARTE QUARTET 






“HI.EIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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